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ABSTRACT 

This report is designed to provide knov-hov, coping 
skills, and understanding to school personnel interested in learning 
about and/or setting up citizen advisory councils in their districts. 
The report describes the anatomy of a typical advisory committee, 
suggests hov to get one started, what committees do and should not 
do, and hov committees supplement the school board and the 
administration. Throughout the report, the author describes 
activities of numerous operational citizen advisory groups. The 
appendix contains samples of documents for use in setting lip an 
advisory committee. These include sample bylavs, administrative 
policy, board policy, letter to parents, membership application, and 
a sample evaluation form. (Author/DN) 
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This Is a Current Trends Report 



Citizens Advisory Commiitees: Public Participoiion Increases: Guides Change in American 
Education is ihe fourth in a series of reports on Current Trends in School Policies and Practices. 
The aim of tha Current Trenc^s series is to provide know-how, coping skills and understanding 
to school administrators, school-community relations directors, board members and other school 
s<aff as they face the demands of their jobs. 

In addition to the Current Trends reports, the National School Public Relations Association 
also publishes Education U.S.A. Special Reports^ which probe in depth a single current area 
of education. 

Citizens Advisory Committees: Public Participation Increases: Guides Change in American 
Education was written by Neild B. Oldham, with the assistance of Ben Brodinsky and Beatrice 
M. Gudridge. It was developed by the Education US.A, Special Reports staff: Shirley Roes, 
Managing Editor; Roy K. Wilson, Editorial Director. Production: Cynthia Menand, Manager; 
Doris Jones, Joan Lenz, Alice Mansfield and Joyce Pullen. 
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Overview 



Wherever there is a board of education, there is 
likely to be a citizens advisory committee ~ or 
two, or three, or more such groups. 

And the belief seems to be spreading that if 
some citizen participation is good for the schools, 
more citizen participation is better; and if one 
citizen advisory committee is worth setting up, 
then a dozen, or a score, are worth even more. 

The survey conducted by Education U.S.A. 
revealed that only a small number of school 
districts have not had, and do not now have, a 
citizens committee. Some would not even tolerate 
the idea. '*Why should we have a citizens advisory 
committee when we have a board of education?" 
on^ respondent to the survey wrote in red ink on 
his questionnaire. 

But the time for listing "for*' and "against** 
arguments on citizen participation has long since 
passed for the vast majority of schools. The 
questions now are: How do we set up a commit- 
tee? How shall its members be named? How do we 
get most value from its work? What kinds of tasks 
should a committee be asked to undertake? What 
are the characteristics of a committee which makes 
the best contribution to a public school system? 

Probing into these questions, the 
U,S.A. survey obtained specific, and often surpris- 
ing, answers - the most surprising of which was 
that the citizens advisory committee movement has 
taken off into unexpected directions. First, al- 
though originally intended as a group serving the 
entire district and its board of education, the 
citizens committee is sprouting and flowering at 
the school building level. And» whereas at first 
conceived to be a consultative body, it is becoming 
largely an operational mechanism. 

Citizen committees exist as wisdom-dispensing 
and policy-guiding agencies serving boards of edu- 
cation in large numbers all over the United States; 
but they are overshadowed, and sometimes over- 



whelmed, in volume of activity by the uni-task 
committee working for a single school or atten- 
dance area. 

Th^ Education U.S.A. survey hfis spotted a 
citizens committee whose job is to prepare copy 
for a school brochure. Other committees are 
publishing newsletters for the district; policing 
streets against bullies victimizing young pupils; 
giving scholarships; establishing school bus stops; 
and acting as grievance panels. Obviously, such 
committees don't advise; they perform chores. 

Another range of activities carried on by citi- 
zens committees, both at the district and school 
building level, calls for "studying problems and 
finding solutions" for a bewildering array of topics. 
The directive, "study the topic and find the 
solution," is probably impossible to carry out with 
measurable success. But this has not stopped 
thousands of committees from plunging into their 
tasks at the call of school authorities. 

The fact is that school authorities have discov- 
ered they have at their disposal an abundant supply 
of public talent, time and willingness to work. 
Further, most school people believe this reservoir 
of public energy and wisdom can be useful to the 
school system, the community and the children. 
This usefulness is most often described in terms of 
^'improved two-way communication," "school- 
community interaction" and "participatory school 
administration." Under the rhetoric lie practical 
results, dollar-and-cents achievements. 

The value of citizens committees stems primar- 
ily from their continuing success in promoting 
special bond issues, getting voter approval on tax 
levies and pushing through school budgets. Origi- 
nally, when committees were created for the 
purpose of getting more dollars for schools they 
were dissolved after the financial goals were 
reached. 
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But school authorities started to recognize a 
good thing when they saw one and they began to 
make the most of it. Citizen committees are now 
calied into action for attacks not only on Hscal 
problems but on problems representing the entire 
range of school administration, instruction and 
community relations; and not on an ad hoc basis, 
but for continuing service. - - 

Some respondents to the Education U.S.A. 
survey warn that exploitation of the concept and 
the mechanism of the citizens committee can bring 
harm to the educational community. There are 
hazards and dangers ahead when spuriou^ reasons 
are advanced for the creation of committees and 
when these groups are misused in any of the 
following ways: 

The committee as a rubber stamp: When 
boards of education, or administrators, initi- 
ate questionable or controversial programs or 
policies, they often seek the support of a 
citizens committee. Rubber stamping an un- 
sound idea seldom prevents future trouble. 

The committee as shock absorber: When 
attacks and criticism in a community rise and 
spread, some school authorities are apt to 
create a citizens group to absorb some of the 
flak. Both the ethics and effectiveness of 
such a move can be questioned. 

The committee as front*man promoter: 
When school authorities feel insecure in areas 
of budget, bond issues, cuniculum change, 
student discipline or teacher negotiations, 
one natural tendency is to fall back on the 
con mittee as propagandizer. 

The committee as bailer-out: School boards 
in trouble with the community, teachers, 
students or taxpayers often create - in a 
hurry - citizens groups to save them. There 
is little evidence of successful outcomes in 
such instances. 

School systems get in trouble because of poor 
school board policies or weak administration, and 
no citizens committee can correct these weak- 
nesses. Nor can citizens committees come up with 
instant recommendations to get a faltering school 
system out of its sloughs of inefficiency. Only 
when organized for a sound purpose and only 



when nurtured with good care can the citizens 
group promote the cause of education in the 
community. 

At the district level, the citizens advisory 
committee usually makes its finest contribution 
when it is created for a major purpose (not little 
tasks) and when it is utilized for consultation (not 
for operation). At its best, the districtwide com- 
mittee is concerned mostly with identifying ele- 
ments of policy to recommend to the board of 
education. These elements of policy properly apply 
to such major challenges as: 

• Agreeing on educational philosophy for the 
district, 

• Long-range planning. 

• Significant curriculum revision. 

• Instituting major organizational changes. 

When a school board becomes involved in 
opening up new areas of activity (e.g., open 
education, the in*month school year, or career 
education for the lower grades) the citizens com- 
mittee is a proper medium for helping the board 
get new insights, facts or concepts. 

Evidence from the Education U.S.A. survey 
suggests that, at the district level, the citizens 
committee which sticks to concepts, principles and 
policy recommendations makes the bast contribu- 
tion to the community. The cracks of f ailure begin 
to show in the districtwide committee when it 
becomes entangled with details of running a 
school. 

At the school building level, proliferation of 
committee tasks and purposes is probably not 
harmful. School building administrators need ad- 
vice on a large number of issues - from playground 
supervision to rules on smoking - and parents are 
frequently willing to give such advice. Building 
administrators also need workers for a larger 
numl>er of tasks, and again, citizens are usually 
willing to contribute their time and effort. Little 
concerned with policy or broad educational goals, 
the building citizens "advisory*' committee rolls up 
its sleeves and goes to work. **Advisory** hardly 
belongs in the title of such a group. 

Neither semantics or conceptual definitions 
bother the school board or the administrator beset 
by hard-knot problems. When in need, school 
authorities call upon the layman to help. And the 
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result has been a virtual explosion of citizen energy 
on behalf of the schools in recent years. 

True, citizen participation generates trouble- 
some questions and dilemmas: How shall we get a 
citizens committee started? How shall it operate? 
How shall we control? What should committees do 
and what shouldn't they do? How can committees 
supplement the school board and the administra- 
tion? The chapters that follow contain 50A«^ of the 
answers - but they are answers which have to be 
tried and tested in each community to see whether 
they will work in the different and differing school 
districts of the United States. 



But regardless of trouble, questions and dilem- 
mas, the citizens committee movement is con- 
tinuing to provide the ideas and the mechanisms 
for helping solve pressing and persistent educa- 
tional problems. The outlook is for an increase and 
intensification of committee activities. One exam- 
ple is appropriate here: When a large Midwestern 
city school district named a citizens advisory 
committee to look into the educational problems 
of the community, the group worked for a year 
and then came up with its answer: the recommen- 
dation was for more citizens committees — one for 
each school attendance area. 
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Chapter 1 

The Anatomy of 
An Advisory Committee 



The vast majority of those responding to the 
EdncQtion U.S.A. survey reported that their 
schools or districts do have citizens advisory 
committees, of one kind or another. 

Districts represented in the replies ran the 
gamut from huge metropolitan ones like New York 
and Los Angeles to a sparsely settled rural district 
in Northern Michigan, whose major problem rela- 
tive to advisory committees was winter transporta- 
tion for widely scattered citizens. A small percent- 
age of respondents reported that their districts had 
no advisory committees, 

'Advisory' Means Just That 

On one point, at least, the survey showed great 
agreement among school officials: advisory com- 
mittees are to be advisory only. (Whether parents 
and citizens share that conviction is an unanswered 
question.) Most respondents in replying to the 
question, *'What is the extent of the committee's 
authority?" answered, '^Advisory.*' Many gave the 
word some added emphasis - ^'Advisory Only!!** A 
few indicated that while the committee's authority 
is advisory only, the advice carries great weight, 
and the board is strongly inclined to follow that 
advice. Of these few, one - a district in Brooklyn, 
N,Y. ~ stated that while the committee's authority 
is "technically advisory," it is "de facto unlim- 
ited"; the school board has not rejected a single 
recommendation in five years. Another respondent 
termed the committee's authority "absolute." 
Such responses were clearly in a minority, how- 
ever; severaJ respondents categorized the commit- 
tee's authority as "None." 

Board Relations Generally Good 

Responses to the question: "What are the 
relations between school board and advisory com- 



mittees?" were overwhelmingly in the "good to 
excellent" category, with such words as "cordial" 
and "cooperative" used often. Only a handful 
characterized the relations as "fair," or "strained." 

Contrary to some of the vague fears that are 
often expressed about advisory committees, only 6 
out of some 400 respondents having advisory 
committees found the relationship between their 
committee and board to be less than acceptable. In 
a number of cases, however, answers were ex- 
pressed in such terms as "Okay so far"; "So far, so 
good" ; "Amicable now, may be trouble later." 

Many of the committees reported that they 
have been in existence only a brief time - often 
less than a year. While some committees meet 
weekly or twice a month, this usually indicates 
that intensive work is being done on a specific task 
for which a deadUne has been set. Continuing, 
longer-lived committees (fewer in number) are apt 
to meet less frequently. Local school advisory 
committees tend to meet once a month while those 
at the district level meet somewhat less frequently. 
This is by no means always the case. Advisory 
committees that meet only once or twice a year 
may someday find themselves accused of simply 
fulfilling legal requirements as their only function. 

What Do CAC's Do? 

The tasks assigned to advisory committees 
reflect almost every possible concern of a school 
district - from establishing bus stops to writing a 
philosophy of education. Respondents to the 
Education U.S.A. survey indicated that committees 
have dealt with: building programs (including site 
selection); vocational education; adult education; 
finances (taxes, budget, bond issues); student 
behavior (including student rights, discipline, dress 
code, smoking) and sex education and drug pro- 
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grams; curriculum and other instructional matters 
(including report cards, guidance, gifted students, 
year-round school, new programs); boundaries, 
district organization, integration; transportation 
and wtxch program; federal programs; purchase of 
equipment and uniforms; special education; use of 
school facilities; human relations (ethnic, racial). 

In addition to these specific subject areas, 
committees were also asked to perform many 
general functions, such as: 

• Long-range planning, establishment of goals 
and objectives, setting policies and priorities, 
and evaluating programs. 

• Improving public relations, liaison with the 
community, taking surveys, disseminating 
information. 

• Needs assessment recommendations and sag- 
gestions, input, reaction to proposals. 

• Class visitations, screening paraprofessionals, 
recreational activities, legwork for task 
forces, and even ''select principal" 

Most respondents described the beneficial re- 
suits of advisory councils in the area of better 
communication and greater understanding. But 
differences were seen in the direction of the flow 
of communication — from the schools to the 
community, or from the community back to 
school personnel, or both ways at once. Responses 
were as follows: better public relations (commit- 
tees lend support to schools, spread understanding 
of schools' programs); feedback and input (giving 
the community's viewpoints to the school estab- 
lishment); improved two-way communication 
(both schools and community understand and 
appreciate each other better). In addition to these 



three categories, many respondents cited practical 
help with specific projects (such as building pro- 
grams, vocational education, volunteer aides, cur- 
riculum revision) as productive results of citizens 
advisory committees. Program suggestions (new 
ideas for beginning or improving school programs) 
were also listed by a few respondents as beneficial 
results of committees. 



How Committees Get Started 

Most replies fell into five main categories: In 
response to federal program requirements ... in 
response to state (or provincial) require- 
ments ... in anticipation of a particular need or 
needs ... as a result of the board's and/or adminis- 
tration's desire for better communication with and 
involvement of the community ... as a result of 
parent/citizen demand for better communication 
with and involvement in the school system. In 
addition to these most frequently named reasons 
for starting committees, several districts reported 
their advisory committees resulted from integra- 
tion or racial-ethnic problems; and a few others 
gave miscellaneous origins for their committees, 
including three or four that had to do with district 
reorganization (decentralization or consolidation), 
and others stemming from stpdent pressure, re- 
placement of an ineffective PTA, consultants* 
recommendation, and PPBS management study. 



How Members Are Selected 

Of all the criteria selected for study, the means 
of choosing members of advisory committees 
showed perhaps the widest variety of all. The 
replies showed th;^' advisory committees may be: 



How Big a Committee? 

Like almost all characteristics of citizens advisory committees, size varies greatly 
from community to community: there are committees as small as half a dozen, and 
others that number 300 or more. The largest committees are usually broken down 
into smaller sub-groups for many of their work sessions. The majority of committees 
fall m a range of from 1 5 to 45 members. 
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• appointed by the bdard of education 

• voluntary (self-selected) 

• elected by parents/citizens 

• chosen by civic (community) organizations 

• appointed by professional staff. 

But this does not reflect the complexity of the 
selection process for many committees. A great 
many committees use two or more of the methods 
listed for choosing their members - some members 
appointed by the board, others, representatives of 
community organizations, etc. The variations with- 
in any one category seem endless; for example, 
although the board appoints members, they may 
be recommended by the superintendent after a 
screening process involving principals or present 
committee members or others. Policies governing 
parent elections are often, and necessarily, very 
detailed and complex. Procedures for selecting 
committee members may also change from the 
initial year of operation to subsequent years. Other 
advisory members have been: 

• chosen by the current committee itself 

• chosen by tribal members (Indian district) 

• chosen by students (student council); and 
appointed by selectmen or town manager. 

In the overwhelming majority of districts using 
citizens advisory committees, the board appoints 
the members. The next most common method is to 
have the staff make the appointments - usually 
the superintendent for districtwide committees and 
the principal for local school committees. In many 
districts, the local school advisory committees 
name representatives to the districtwide commit- 
tees. A large number of districts use only volun- 
teers, in effect a self-selection process. Many are 
chosen as representatives of civic organizations, 
prominent among them being school-related groups 
such as the PTA. 

A procedure gaining wider use is the election of 
members by parents or citizens. Federal programs 
such as Title I, Elementary and Secondary Educ^-- 
lion Act, are directly responsible for this type of 
procedure. The federal guidelines do not require 



election, but this requirement has been added by 
many state guidelines. 

Membership selection usually reflects particular 
local conditions. For example, in some districts 
encompassing Indian reservations, tribal council 
members must be represented. In other districts, 
political officials - i.e., selectmen, town manager, 
county supervisors ~ make appointments. Student 
members usually come from the ranks of those 
already elected as student council members or class 
officers. 

Many committees, once established, have the 
authority to appoint new members and fill vacan- 
cies, sometimes completely on their own, but more 
often with the approval of the board of education 
or an administrative official. 

Many advisory committees include professional 
members appointed by the superintendent or 
principal. Infrequently, teacher organizations elect 
representatives. 

Often, boards and administrators specifically 
appoint representatives who reflect the geographic, 
socioeconomic and ethnic makeup of the commu- 
nity. 

Generally, the more informal the selection 
process (e.g., when the continuing procedure is 
nothing more than a blanket invitation for every- 
one interested to attend advisory committee meet- 
ings), the less substantive the committee's contri- 
bution to the school district; whereas the more 
structured the selection process, the more substan- 
tive the contribution. 

A few districts make a pointed effort to include 
critics or anti-establishment types on the advisory 
committee. One elementary principal in Michigan 
reported, for example, that "volunteers are se- 
lected from critics or from various school PTAs." 

Following are illustrations of the different ways 
communities and districts set up their advisory 
council. 

Payetteville, N.C, 

Fayetteville, N,C., committee members are 
chosen as follows: 10 lay citizens by the Cumber- 
land County Board of Commissioners; 10 lay 
citizens by the Fayetteville City Council; 10 lay 
citizens by the Fayetteville Board of Education; 3 
lay citizens by the PTA Council; 6 professionals by 
teacher organizations; and 3 student members who 
are student body presidents. 
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Thornton Township, Hi. 



district policies contain the following clause: 



Citizens of Thornton Township (111.) School 
District 205 are invited to submit applications for 
membership on the Superintendent's Advisory 
Committee. Application forms are available to any 
resident, with a student form for high school 
students; Applications are submitted to the advi- 
sory committee, which makes appointments. Those 
not selected are notified and their names placed in 
a pool for possible future appointment. An effort 
is made to maintain a balanced, representative 
committee. The advisory committee is charged 
with promoting racial harmony and good human 
relations, curriculum improvements, support for 
schools, and new programs of study. (See p. 55.) 

Springfield, Mass. 

In Springfield, Mass., which has an election 
procedure, letters are sent to parents of children at 
Title I schools soliciting their participation in the 
formation of a Parents' Advisory Council. Separate 
letters are sent from the school counselor, break- 
fast supervisor, gnd teacher aides. The letters are 
written in both English and Spanish. (See p. 54.) 

Lists of eligible voters (parents of children 
receiving Title I services and living in the Title I 
area) are prepared for each Springfield school. At 
the initial meetings, representatives and alternates 
are nominated; the elections are held one week 
later. Ballots listing all nominees in alphabetical 
order are mailed to eligible parents (two to a home 
with a father and mother). Parents can vote for one 
or two representatives and can return their ballot 
in an unmarked envelope through the mail> via 
their child, or deliver it directly before the deadline 
that is listed on the ballot. 

Title I teacher aides, under the direction of the 
principal, count the ballots. The top vote-getters 
become the representatives, and the second and 
third ranking candidates, the alternates. In case of 
a tie vote, the winner is determined by drawn lots. 

Portland, Ore. 

The representation of potentially alienated citi- 
zens on its advisory committees is assured by the 
Parkrose School District, Portland, Ore. The school 



*The members of the committee will be ap- 
pointed by the board of education based on 
recommendations from the building principals 
and the advisory committees after they are in 
operation. Members shall be selected from all 
segments of the community - young and old, 
parent and nonparent, low and high income 
levels, male and female, with a mixture of 
nominally supportive and nonsupportive per- 
sons. *' (emphasis added.) 

Montebello, Calif. 

The formation of the councils in Montebello, 
Calif, began with a general meeting to which all 
citizens were invited. An ad hoc committee was 
chosen at the meeting to assist in determining the 
method of selection. The guidelines for the forma- 
tion of the council suggested that the method of 
having the administration select members **should 
be avoided to circumvent criticism that group is 
hand picked." 

Greenville, S.C, 

The Greenville, S.C., board of trustees selects 
members of the citizens advisory committee from 
nominations submitted by the PTA, faculty, area 
assistant superintendent, retiring committee mem- 
bers and any interested community group in each 
school zone. The list of nominees provides names, 
addresses, telephone numbers, emY>loyment and 
race of the candidates. 

Nashville, Tenn. 

Nashville, Tenn., has similar procedures for 
selecting members, with this proviso designed to 
assure a representative committee: 

"In the event organizational representation does 
not achieve a committee composition of equal 
numbers of minority and nonminority persons, at 
least 50% who are parents whose children will be 
directly affected by the project to be carried out, 
the board shall appoint such persons from the 
community to accomplish this quality of commit- 
tee composition.'' 
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Rockford,Ill 

Any interested Rockford, ly , community resi- 
dent may register to serve on an advisory commit- 
tee and the board selects advisors from this master 
list. An effort is made to include factions who 
might oppose one particular program, for example 
sex education. 



San Diego, Calif. 

In San Diego, Calif., citizens advisory commit- 
tees established under state, federal or other 
nondistrict agencies are elected as specified in the 
special project. In all other elementary and secon- 
dary schools the citizens advisory committees are 
elected according to the following provisions: 

At least two student members are appointed 
annually by procedures established by school 
student body organization. An ad Tjoc citizen 
election committee of five parents plans, estab- 
lishes rules, conducts and validates the election. 
The committee is appointed by the elected citizens 
advisory committee. Procedures for elections devel- 
oped by the ad hoc election committees are 
reviewed and approved by the community relations 
division. 

Citizen members (nonstudent) serve one year 
and for no more than two consecutive terms, and 
cannot serve on more than one advisory committee 
at a time. Members are elected so as to provide 
reasonable geographic and ethnic representation. 
No person, however, is excluded from nomination 
because of race, religion or expressed opinions. No 
two members of the same family may serve on the 
same citizens committee. 

Nominating meetings are held at the school. 
Only residents in the school attendance areas are 
nominated. Parents and citizens in the area are 
informed of nominating procedures, meetings, elec- 



tion procedures and other information relative to 
the elections. 

The election is by secret ballot at the school at a 
date and time convenient to most citizens. The 
ballot lists the candidates in alphabetical order 
with brief biographical information as well as 
instructions for marking the vote. In areas where 
1% or more of the citizens commonly use a 
language other than English, the ballots are printed 
in the second language also. 

A position is declared vacant when a member 
misses three successive meetings. The member, 
however, may remain if approved by a majority 
vote of the other members. Vacancies are filled by 
majority vote. 

The advisory committee may recommend or 
ratify other procedures to encourage the election 
of dynamic and active citizens. Nominations and 
elections are held in the spring with the first 
official meeting as soon as practicable following 
the opening of school in the fall. First item on the 
agenda is a tentative determination of major 
projects for the school year, but this doesn*t 
prevent the committee from considering other 
topics as the need arises. 



Fountain Valley, Galif, 

Fountain Valley recognizes that no matter how 
committees are chosen or how representative they 
are, they will fail if the members are not capable 
and active. It therefore suggests the following 
guidelines for considering individual membership: 

• An unselfish interest in the public school, the 
community and every child. 

• A willingness to devote the necessary time to 
this position. 



Meetings: Weekly, Monthly, 'As Needed' 

The questionnaire replies revealed that only about one-third provide staff for the 
committee, but clerical and secretarial help is sometimes provided and other staff 
help as needed. Most committees meet monthly, but the responses varied all the way 
from "weekly** to 2 to 3 times a year, or **as needed.'' 



# The ability to think objectively and inde- 
pendently about goals. 

• A clear recognition of the close relationship 
necessary between community> the local 
school staff, students and the educational 
program. 

• The capability of recogmzing and distinguish- 
ing between the functions of the Board of 
Trustees, educators, the District Community 
Council and the School Community Council. 

• The ability to withhold judgment on critical 
goals until all pertinent facts are available. 

# A record which has demonstrated consis- 
tently that he or she has a respect for others' 
opinions and for the dignity of each individ- 
ual. 

# A known advocate of the American demo- 
cratic system. 

• Any 6-8 level student may be nominated 
unless his/her parent or other relative is 
elected or is appointed a member of the 
council/ Academic achievement will not be a 
criterion for nomination. 

Problems Encountered with CAC*s 

Respondents identified a variety of problems in 
working with advisory committees. Their most 
frequent complaints were: 

# Apathy (loss of interest, poor attendance, 
difficulty of maintaining a high degree of 
involvement). 



• Mechanics of scheduling times and places 
when everyone can meet. 

• Amount of time involved* 

• Domination of committee by a few indi- 
viduals or by "pressure groups,** 

• Role definition - ensuring committees don*t 
overstep their authority. On the other hand 
most committees say they don*t want to be 
mere rubber stamps. 

• Committee membership should reflect a 
cross-section of the community. 

• Sticking to the point; keeping discussion 
productive (not going off on irrelevant, 
personal, or trivial tangents). 

• Findingqualified and willing members. 

• Need for steady communication, keeping 
members informed, training them. 

• Unworkable, unrealistic recommendations 
or requests. 



Other responses included: reticence, shyness; 
tedious, slow process; closed-minded people; re- 
membering to use them (the committees); inter- 
preting meaning of what's said; giving too big a 
task; providing staff. 

Despite all these possibilities, severalinformants 
reported they had no serious problems! One writer 
stated that there are problems **only if (the 
committees are) ignored." 
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Chapter 2 

M| What Do Committees Advise On? 



Initially, a citizens advisory committee was 
mostly a one-way operation. Committees explained 
school programs to the public and generated 
support for bond issues, tax levies and new 
programs. Gradually, the committee*s value as a 
'sounding board for community interests and con- 
cerns became apparent. Today many districts make 
use of committees both to inform the public and 
to feed back public sentiment. 

Although a public relations function is inher- 
ently characteristic of all citizens advisory commit- 
tees, they additionally concem themselves with a 
wide variety of specific topics. Committees to 
generate support for capital improvement bond 
issues or an increase in the tax levy are among the 
oldest and most widely used, as are advisory 
committees to oversee construction of buildings. 

Vocational Education Was Early Concern 

The field of vocational education probably has 
the longest history of mandated advisory commit- 
tees. Vocational education committees usually 
serve rather precise functions; they provide techni- 
cal expertise, sources of equipment, jobs for 
graduates or for students in work-study programs. 
Committee members generally come from local 
business and industry. In vocational education, at 
least, the rationale for a dose liaison between the 
schools and business/industry was apparent: spe- 
cific jobs required specific skills and the best way 
for educators to know what training to give was to 
invite the businessman/industrialist to help plan 
the curriculum/ 

Curriculum, Finance Occupy Many CAC's 

Many districts now have advisory committees 
that consider curriculum for new programs or 



special programs, such as those for gifted students, 
or potentially controversial ones, such as sex 
education. Curriculum advisory committees usually 
are constituted on a local school level, but this 
varies with the size of the district. 

Districtwide committees tend to concem them- 
selves with setting long-range goals, recommending 
policy, establishing priorities or assessing needs. 

Advisory committees on finance are common. 
Many of them are ad /loc groups established to 
advise on and then^promote a budget that wiU 
result in a millage raise. In some districts, they do 
more. Nashville, Tenn., for example, has budget 
advisory committees at the school level and they 
participate in the actual preparation of the budget. 

Dallas, Tex,, entered into an agreement with the 
local Chamber of Commerce to have the chamber 
provide a task force of experts to review aU of the 
schools* business procedures, and it made recom- 
mendations for improvement and economy. 

Other topics which have concerned advisory 
committees include: 

# Evaluating federal programs 
f Transportation 

• Integration 

• Lunch programs 

♦ Use of school facilities 

♦ Adult education 

# Purchase of equipment 

Less frequently, citizens committees have ad- 
vised on staffing and recommended salary scales. 
Many districts have several advisory committees, 
some continuing, some arf /ioc, operating in a 



Variety of areas. Fremont, Calif., for example, has 
had advisory committees on family life education, 
the budget, public relations, discipline, student 
dress code, vocational education, federal projects 
and the year-round school 

In Cherry Hill, N.J./ committees have been 
formed for short-term projects such as studying 
enrollment projections and studying rooftop heat- 
ing. A committee has also conducted a township 
needs assessment to determine school goals. 

In Franklin Square, N.Y., committees have 
studied teacher salary structure and purchasing 
specifications. 

In Warren, Ohio, a committee on business 
procedures served as a little Hoover Commission, 
while a citizens* task force made recommendations 
on quality integrated education. 

Curriculum study, building program, policy 
development and drugs were among matters on 
which committees in Reynolds School District, 
Troutdale, Ore , offered advice. 

Specific charges are written for six to eight 
subcommittees each year on matters such as 
community relations, legislation, school lunch pro- 
gram, transportation and health educatior in 
Garden City, N.Y. 

Citizens committees frequently "lobby" to get 
legislation favorable to education passed by the 
state legislature. This is one of the functions of a 
committee in the Pleasant Valley Community 
School District, Iowa. -In Wayne (N.Y.) Central 
School District No. 1 (3,000 pupils), a committee 
reviews state and federal aid to education bills and 
investigates ways of relieving the financial strain on 
district taxpayers. 

In Jenison (Mich.) Public Schools, a citizens 
advisory subcommittee is exploring the feasibility 
of developing a community education program 
which includes, but goes beyond, traditional adult 
education. 

In Redwood, Calif.> local school advisory coun- 
cils have dealt with such problems as recruiting 
more black staff members for the school news- 
paper, solving the school's litter problem, and 
determining whether the schoors campus should 
be closed. 

While not a designed role, many citizens advi- 
sory committees serve as training grounds for 
future board of education members. Some citizens 
advisory committees are specifically charged with 
finding candidates for the board of education. In 
the Glen Ellyn (III.) Elementary School District 
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No. 89, the Citizens Advisory Council is charged, 
among other things, with trying to interest '*quali- 
fied citizens in becoming board of education 
candidates^*' 



Integration and Discipline Problems 



Student behavipr, often relating to integration 
problems, has occupied many advisory committees 
recently - which illustrates how a particular need 
can spur formation of a citizens advisory commit- 
tee. To facilitate human awareness activities and 
desegregation implementation in the 1972-73 
school year, the Dallas Independent School District 
set up several advisory groups, among them parent 
dialogue groups and community awarene^ coun- 
cils, at each secondary school. Guidelines for the 
Dallas parent dialogue groups suggest that they 
*'should be made up of multi-ethnic/racial mix of 
parents who are interested in getting together to 
discuss concerns or anticipated problems, with a 
view toward working out solutions that will assist 
them and their children in making adjustments. 
The PTA should promote the parent dialogue 
groups as a means of helping parents to become 
informed regarding offerings and expectations in a 
school for multi-ethnic/racial students." The 
groups may discuss any broad areas of concern 
identified by the principal or raise their own. They 
may function informally, but are called together 
by the PTA under the guidance of the principal 

Dallas* community awareness councils "antici- 
pate integration problems and plan for their 
elimination before they jirise.*' Each council in- 
cludes representatives from the student body, 
faculty, PTA> nonaffiliated patrons of the school 
zone, and the principal. 

In Nashville, Tenn., a task force on discipline, 
which contained lay representation, identified a 
prominent cause of discipline problems - a break- 
down of communications between school and 
home: 

"The relationship between the home and the 
school has deteriorated to the point that parents 
and schools no longer have common understand- 
ings and expectations in regard to learning or 
behavior. Traditional channels of communication 
and interaction between the schools and the 
general community have not been adequate with 
the resulting frustration, misunderstandings and 
conflicts from both groups.'* The task force recom- 
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mended that each school principal establish an 
advisory group of students, parents and teachers in 
each school to develop local school plans and 
procedures governing behavior in school 

Nashville, an 87,000-pupil system, also involved 
an 80-member districtwide advisory committee to 
develop guidelines and procedures for integration. 
Subsequently, another committee with 100 citi- 
zens was named to make a comprehensive study of 
school programs and to develop long range im- 
provement plans emphasizing integration. 

Citizens Advisory Committees in the Alfred L 
DuPont School District, Wilmington, Del., which 
help identify both problem and **plus*' areas, also 
conducted a discipline study in each of the schools 
in the 1972-73 school year. 



Transportation Is an Old Standby 

BloomHeld, a suburb of H^rt(ord, Conn., uses 
citizens advisory committees td\^discuss tradition- 
ally touchy matters as well as to investigate new 
programs, and to generate better community rela- 
tions. The town has six "standing committees,*' 
and ad //or committees are appointed as the need 
arises. For example, an hoc committee was set 
up for the sole purpose of establishing new district 
lines for the elementary schools. 

One of Bloomfield's standing advisory commit- 
tees helps set school transportation policy. Its 
charge reads in part: 

"The committee shall be concerned with all 

aspects of school transportation and pupil 

safety" in regard to the following: 

• Elimination of traffic hazards 

• Sidewalk needs and priorities 

• Walking distances to schools 

• Walking distances to junctions or pickup 
points. 

In addition to the above, the committee devel- 
oped a policy booklet establishing all board of 
education policies concerning transportation. This 
committee consisted of one member of the board 
of education appointed by the chairman, at least 
five citizens of the town named by Tie board and 
the school business manager. 



Family Living Studied by Many 

Family living courses, one of the many names 
for instructional programs that cover sex educa- 
tion, can create problems if not well handled. For 
instance, the Cranford, N.J., schools launched a 
successful K-12 program in family living/human 
growth and development after an advisory commit- 
tee, school staff and the board joined efforts and 
ironed out their differing views. 

, # 

Decentralization, Consolidation 
Spur Committees 

In many large cities advisory committees have 
been formed to facilitate decentralization. In fact, 
an integral part of decentralization plans is the 
establishment of citizens cohimittees at each of the 
local schools to provide local control and participa- 
tion. Citizens advisory committees have also been 
used in small, rural districts to achieve the opposite 
effect: consolidation. The intent is the same as in 
decentralization: to provide a means whereby the 
smaller communities can share in close control of 
the school district. Consequently, when several 
small communities merge into one school district, 
advisory committees serve to represent each of the 
individual towns. These committees often are 
established by law, giving them a governmental 
status, although their powers are still largely 
advisory, with the right to make decisions still 
belonging to the board of education. Frequently, a 
board of education member serves as chairman for 
his community's advisory committee. 

Shawnee Mission (Kan.) Public School District 
S 12 is a case in point. Shawnee Mission unified in 
1969 when 12 elementary and one high school 
district merged. 

A seven-member board of education and 5 
four-member advisory boards were established to 
serve fhe 72-square mile area. According to David 
H. Westbrook, director of information services, the 
advisory boards serve as liaison between their 
communities and the board of education. Their 
functions are limited to advising. They meet 
monthly and receive reports from building princi- 
pals and staffs about individual school activities 
and programs. The board of education receives all 
districtwide curriculum and management reports. 
Each advisory board is chaired by the area board of 
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education member who, with the area assistant 
superintendent, plans agenda and coordinates re- 
ports. Board of education members are elected to 
serve four-year terms. Advisory board members 
serve two-year terms. 

Title I Committees Have Clout 

Parent advisory committees formed in response 
to Title I, ESEA, guidelines can legally exercise 
more clout than most other advisory committees, 
since the law requires their approval of project 
proposals and gives them the authority to evaluate 
ongoing programs/ In Pontiac, Mich., the Area 
Wide Advisory Committee (A WAG), which is the 
citizen advisory group for Title I, plays a large role 
in the operation of the Title I programs. Subcom- 
mititees pass on job descriptions and job qualifica- 
tions, screen candidates for project positions, 
periodically review the budget, conduct a quarterly 
evaluation and develop new ideas and programs. To 
evaluate Title I programs, a monitoring system was 
set up. The procedures were described as follows: 

•*A monitoring team of parents from the Title I 
area wilt make periodic on-site visits of the various 
Title I programs. Each team member will receive 
training in the use of a checklist. This checklist will 
include the following factors: major objectives of 
the program; description of program activities 
related to the accomplishment of stated objectives; 
person identified to conduct and participate in the 
program; materials to be used in the program. 

"Each monitoring team member while observing 
the programs will note on the checklist the 
particular activities taking place, the people in- 
Yolved> and the materials used. It is anticipated 
that the monitoring team will meet with each 
program director prior to on-site visits. Each team 
member has been assigned to one school, thus one 
person will monitor all programs in a particular 
school.** 

Committees Spread Information, 
Counter Critics 

Advisory committees can help counter attacks 
by isolated groups or extremists and blunt the 
impact of a vocal fes^ with an ax to grind. Mrs. 
Clelia D. Hendrix, administrative assistant for staff 
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communications in Greenville County (S.C.) 
School District, relates this experience: 

*The spread of representation gives a broad 
range of opinions concerning crucial issues/ One 
good example was the recent attack on the 
Greenville County Schools by a group of citizens 
who voiced vehement objections to certain selected 
books in school libraries/The Area Citizens Advi- 
sory Committees studied the district policy on 
selection of materials, visited school libraries, 
talked with many individuals and, through a 
representative subcommittee, formulated recom- 
mendations for the board. The board unanimously 
adopted the recommendations and the administra- 
tion moved immediately toward implementation.'* 

A Cirizens Lay Advisory Committee (CLAC) 
has operated in Ritenour School District, Overiand, 
Mo., since 1954. Patty Williamson, director of 
public relations, says of the members: **Their 
sensitivity and understanding of educational goals 
and problems is a help in interpreting such things 
to the community and in obtaining both positive 
and negative feedback. They are also one of our 
biggest assets in levy and bond campaigns. Their 
endorsements often carry weight in school board 
elections." 

CLAC's first project in Ritenour was to make a 
plea for sidewalks along dangerous streets near the 
schools. Other projects have included sponsorship 
of a scholarship plan for future teachers, and of the 
United Parents Committee - aimed at giving black 
and white parents an opportunity to meet infor- 
mally with principals and district administrators. 

In Colts Neck, N.J., Supt. Roy J. Unger set up a 
home-school discussion group to facilitate commu- 
nications. The nine citizen members are encour- 
aged to report to their friends and neighbors on the 
meetings. Items discussed have included the school 
newsletter, effectiveness of board members as 
communicators, hiring of a public relations special- 
ist, posture of the schools as welcoming agencies, 
the influence of local groups and the image of the 
PTA. 

The council has also concerned itself with 
school lunch program, pros and cons of seat belts 
in school buses, students* performance on stan- 
dardized tests, teacher aides, diagnosing and teach- 
ing to individual differences. Speaking to such 
realistic, everyday concerns of parents is one of the 
primary purposes of any citizens advisory group. 

Green Bay (Wis.) District Public Schools have a 
parent advisory board for a community newsletter 
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which was established, said public information 
director Ann Weizenegger, to give parents the types 
of information they wanted about the schools. 

Principals select a parent delegate and alternate 
to represent each school for one year. The parents 
are told to bring in questions about schools they 
and thdr friends want answered* The superin- 
tendent and public information director always 
meet with the committee prior to the preparation 
of each issue of the newsletter, which comes out 
three times a yean "Feedback from parents has 
been invaluable/r Miss Weizenegger says, "We feel 
the newsletter content is now more pertinent and 
the news selection job easier. Furthermore, the 
two-way communication at the meetings has served 
to quell rumors and point the way to other needed 
communication efforts," 

Green Bay also has six vocational education 
advisory committees, a Title III, ESEA, reading 
project advisory council and Title 1 parent advisory 
committees, selected by principals, at target 
schools. 



Lee's Summit, Mo.: A Typical Experience 

Supt, Bernard C. Campbell of Lee's Summit, 
Mo,, describes fairly typical experiences of districts 
this size. Lee's Summit is a K-12 system, serving 
5,900 pupils in nine schools. Campbell says the 
Board of Education has encouraged the formation 
of citizens committees to study special school 
problems within the district. The school building 
advisory committee, originated after the district 
was reorganized in 1949, studies enrollment predic- 



tions and building needs. **Since 1951 the school 
district has voted 10 bond issues without failure, 
all requiring a two-thirds majority. The citizens 
committee has recommended each of these bond 
issues. . . . The advisory committee has been up- 
dated each two years. (Current membership is 
175.) This is as often as we have presented bond 
issues to the voters. We believe it is necessary to 
appoint a true cross section of the people in the 
district/' 

In addition, a board-appointed curriculum study 
committee set the tone for the district's program 
and expansion during the 1960s, after a two-year 
study. Another committee of 106 members studied 
the district*s offerings for three years, submitting 
its report in February 1972. 

*The curriculum committee held its first joint 
meeting with the board of education, organized 
and divided into subcommittees for study of the 
district*s curriculum. It was explained to the 
committee at the beginning that the extent of the 
committee's authority was advisory only. We have 
never had any problems with the cominittee 
usurping the board*s authority/ No member of the 
board of education or professional staff had 
committee status. However, all members of the 
staff were subject to being called as resource 
people for the committee. Secretarial work was 
furnished through the office of the superintendent. 
The board paid for and furnished outside consul- 
tants as needed for the subcommittees. The various 
subcommittees met at different times and filed 
their reports with the general committee. The final 
report was subject to the approval of the entire 
committee,'* Campbell said. 
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Chapter 3 . 

H The Advisory Committee 
As Ombudsman 



To the extent that citizens advisory comoiittees 
provide two-way commumcation they also act as 
ombudsmen. Some districts, however, have formal- 
ized the ombudsman concept as a specific function 
of their advisory committees. 

Parkrose Schools, Portland, Ore.: 
A Formalized Role 

Parkrose School District #3, Portland, Ore., has 
formalized the ombudsman role of its advisory 
committees at both the building and district levels. 

At the building level, members are appointed 
for two-year terms by the board of education 
acting on recommendations from the principals 
and the advisory committee itself. Members must 
be selected from all segments of the community. 
An officer of the school's parent-teacher organiza- 
tion, a teacher elected by the staff, and the 
principal, who is a permanent member, also serve. 
At the elementary level, the committee must 
consist of at least eight citizens, a teacher and the 
principal; at the secondary level, 10 citizens, a 
student, a teacher, the principal and an assistant 
principal make up the committee. 

The district level advisory council membership 
consists of two building advisory committee mem- 
bers elected by each of the 10 committees (one for 
each high school) to serve for two years, plus the 
superintendent and assistant superintendent as 
permanent members. All committees and the coun- 
cil are required to meet monthly September 
through June. 

Policy states that building advisory committees 
"may seek to answer complaints of patrons of the 
attendance area or district. Complaints about 
individual employes shall be handled directly with 
the principal or through the principal to the 
superintendent and the board of education." 



The districtwide advisory council seeks "to 
answer complaints referred to members by patrons 
of the district.'* 

Both councils handle complaints and criticisms 
in the following prescribed way: 

• Complaints and criticisms are communicated 
in writing to the advisory committees at the 
next regular meeting by the member who 
receives them. To expedite the process, it is 
permissible for the committee member to 
forward the complaint in written form to the 
principal at any time between meetings. This 
way the answers are often available to the 
committee when it meets. 

• In no instance is an answer forwarded to the 
complainant until the advisory committee 
has had an opportunity to hear the case and 
the answer furnished by the principal or 
other district official. 

• The name and address of the complainant is 
secured, if possible. If he wishes to remain 
anonymous, the advisory committee member 
is responsible for getting the answer back to 
him. The complaint, however, is presented to 
the advisory committee and the principal in 
written form with the name of the advisory 
committee member. 

• Advisory committee members do not inves- 
tigate in the schools directly. The principal 
must be informed ai all times. 

• Answers to complaints are written by the 
principal and signed by the committee chair- 
man. 

• When the solutions or explanations indicate 
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that the building policies or procedures 
should be changed, the advisory committee 
can act at the building level. If the problem 
can only be solved by a change In district 
policy, the recommendation to accomplish 
the change is forwarded iji writing to the 
districtwide citizens advisory council. 

• If the complaint is sent directly to the 
council, it is forwarded to the appropriate 
building committee. If the complaint can be 
handled at the district level, the same proce- 
dures as outlined for the building committees 
are followed, 

• When a complaint concerns an individual 
employe it is submitted in writing and 
signed. The written complaint is then given 
to the principal ~ not through the advisory 
committee - for him to investigate. If 
satisfaction is not gained, the matter can be 
referred to the superintendent and the board 
of education. 

Armada, Mich,; 

Formalized Grievance Procedure 

Armada, Mich., area schools provide parents* 
advisory committees (P AGs) with procedures for 
processing "recommendations, complaints, sugges- 
tions and grievances.'V As at Parkrose, the ultimate 
power to act on any grievance rests with the board 
of education. In Armada, the advisory committees 
were established in compliance with state require- 
ments and federal requirements under Title I, 
ESEA. Members, who serve one year, are selected 
by the board of education from lists of volunteers. 
Only parents of children in either Title I or state 
aid schools may serve. Committees must have at 
least 13 and no more than 25 members, of which 
50% must be parents. School representatives on the 
committee must include special programs director, 
elementary principal, reading program director and 
at least three appointed school employes, one of 



whom may be a member of the board of 
education. 

All recommendations, complaints, suggestions 
and grievances are presented to the PAC at a 
special meeting and, if approved by a m?uorlty vote 
of the PAC members present, forwarded to the 
director of special programs in writing in not less 
than five days. The duector then consults with the 
project staff and sends a written reply to the presi- 
dent of PAC within ten days. 

If the reply is deemed unacceptable by a 
majority vote of the PAC members present, the 
communication and the reply is forwarded to the 
superintendent within five days. The superinten- 
dent must reply within ten days. If this reply is 
deemed unsatisfactory by the PAC upon majority 
vote, a copy of the grievance and all replies are 
forwarded to the president of the board of 
education. 

The board conducts a private hearing on the 
grievance at which both the complaining parties 
and the project staff present their views in person 
or in writing. The decision of the board is final and 
binding. 

Jenison, Mich.: Ombudsman and 
Public Relations Combined 

An interesting variation on the themes of both 
ombudsman and public relations is illustrated by 
the communications subcommittee of the citizens 
involvement group for Jenison (Mich.) Public 
Schools. In January 1972, it took the following 
action: 

"Questions and gripes submitted to the commit- 
tee were discussed, answered, or referred to the 
correct source for an answer. Gripes or questions 
of community interest will be published in a 
weekly column in The Grand Valley Shoppers' 
Guide under the heading, 'Community Beat.' Indi- 
vidual problems or questions will be answered by 
telephone. The communications committee will 
take the approach of keeping information before 
the public constantly by answering their questions 
and reporting the findings of each subcommittee.** 
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Chapter 4 



gH Advisory Committees Move 



To the State Level 



Advisory committees at the state level may 
serve to regenerate state departments as education 
leaders strive to overcome a credibility gap of 
increasing proportions. Much of the revitalizing 
may come via formal state advisory committees or 
the increased involvement of citizens in account- 
ability and assessment studies. 

Exploring this theme before the 1972 conven- 
tion of the Council of Chief State School Officers, 
Ohio State Supt. Martin W, Essex gave a vote of 
confidence to the involvement of "great numbers*' 
of persons in education. By finding out citizens* 
opinions on the "gut*' issues and their recommen- 
dations as to solutions, Essex expressed optimism 
that involvement may help, rather than hinder, the 
development of better educational programs. 

Essex cited the experience of the Akron (Ohio) 
schools where citizens seminars, large citizens 
assemblies and town hall meetings at voting time 
considerably tightened the degree of cohesiveness 
on school issues, despite wide variations among 
Akron citizens in the areas of income, religion, 
ancestral backgrounds, housing and employment. 
An effort is being made, Essex said, to transfer this 
type of citizen involvement to the state level in a 
campaign called Search for Consensus.*' 

Involvement was the key word in "Search for 
Consensus,'* a four-phase, sequential process. As 
reported by Essex, the campaign operated this 
way: 

• One hundred thousand people in 604 school 
districts offered opinions in May 1972 on 88 
"gut" issues in education. In addition, each 
group, meeting at the district level» had the 
option of writing their proposals for resolv- 
ing the issues. 

• The written recommendations, totaling 
12,500 plus the opinions expressed on 



56,000 questionnaires returned by the local 
groups, were categorized into 10 "priorities 
for the management of education" and pre- 
sented before 88 county citizens seminars in 
October 1972, 

• In the third phase, 12 regional assemblies 
were called in February 1973 to study the 
citizens* concerns and to suggest ways to 
achieve those goals designated by the citizens 
as appropriate and necessary for Ohio 
schools. The goals and means of achieving 
them were submitted to four seminars >fehich 
brought together, among others, members of 
PTAs and school board organizations. In the 
meantime, the Ohio State Dept. of Educa- 
tion prepared a position paper on the rede- 
sign of education in Ohio and on an account- 
ability model, as mandated by the General 
Assembly. The position paper broke con- 
cerns into five areas, all of which will figure 
in the redesign of education in Ohio: teacher 
education, governance of education, adjust- 
ing the curriculum, school community rela- 
tions and student programming. 

• The fourth phase of the "Search for Consen- 
sus" brought 1,500 persons, the majority of 
them lay citizens, to the state capital for a 
full day of discussion. The citizens gave their 
reactions to the State Dept/s position paper 
and the accountability model. On the basis 
of their suggestions, the State Dept. enacted 
a resolution to start the redesign process by 
restructuring teacher education in the state. 
College deans, PTA representatives, School 
board members and school administrators 
will be involved in the process. In addition, 
the accountability model was readied for 
presentation to the General Assembly. 
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Essex told CCSSO members this is the only way 
Ohio, and, by inference, other states have to go: 
"The challenge of educational statesmanship is 
clearly before us. If we accept the premise that the 
schools belong to the people and that the people 
feel that the schools have been moved too far from 
their ability to influence the school management, 
can the state agency - from whence the new 
direction in funding is centered and the new level 
of leadership must emerge - design a process to 
attain both direction and empathy? This is the 
rationale for the ^Search for Consensus* in Ohio.*' 



Minnesota: Meeting a Specific Need 

Another example of state involvement with 
local citizens focused on a specific problem - 
racial understanding - through help and direction 
given to local intercultural education advisory 
Committees. As reported by Archie Holmes, direc- 
tor of equal educational opportunities for the state 
of Minnesota, 222 districts formed intercultural 
advisory committees, and 253 districts assigned 
responsibility for program implementation to a 



staff person. But the state still had an important 
part to play in making clear to the federally 
mandated advisory committees the scope of their 
role, 

i Holmes' section conducted 21 regional work- 
shops in 1972 to help districts implement the 
desegregation guidelines which related to intercul- 
tural education and to formation of local advisory 
committees. Specifically, the workshops concen- 
trated on: evaluating textbooks and planning cur- 
riculum, teaching methods and skills to promote 
intercultural understanding in the classroom, using 
intercultural audiovisuals, and implementing and 
administering local programs. 

As a result, the local advisory committees 
concentrate on the following areas: 

• Inservice training for teachers. 

• Evaluation of texts and instructional ma- 
terials. 

• Acquisition of library materials and selection 
of audiovisual aids. 

• Formation of cultural resource centers. 
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Chapter 5 

The Problems and the Pluses 



The tremendous growth of citizens advisory 
committees is widely hailed as a beneficial forward 
step; but, as in any enterprise so massive and so 
relatively new, problems exist. What are the most 
frequently recurring problems, and how are citi- 
zens and schoolmen attempting to cope with 
them? 



Apathy: No. 1 Obstacle 

Apathy? How can it be that a program that 
sprang in large part from grass-roots agitation, from 
vocal, demanding protest, should suffer from dis*m- 
terest and lack of involvement? 

As activists see it, citizens are eager to become 
involved in their schools and only await the 
chance. Yet school officials attempting to set up 
citizens advisory committees identify apathy as 
their number one obstacle. 

Samuel M, Burt, of American U.*s College of 
Contfnuing Education, blamed educators for the 
generally prevailing current lack of effective citizen 
participation and involvement in the schools. **As 
professionals, Burt said, '*educators have the re- 
sponsibility for providing the necessary receptive 
climate as well as leadership for community partici- 
pation.'* 

He also identified "an arsenal of strategies'* 
educators use to discourage involvement and, in a 
sense, encourage apathy: "Appointment of an 
endless number of ad hoc study groups, vilification 
of the groups' leaders, refusal to meet with such 
groups, and simply ignoring their existence." 

A less severe critic, Jack Minzey, director of 
Eastern Michigan U.'s Center for Community 
Education, writing in the November 1972 issue of 
Phi Delta Kappan, suggested that the failure of. 
meaningtul citizen involvement does not rest en- 
tirely with the educator: 



"The fact is that democracy does not work 
automatically. It is the most difficult and time-con- 
suming social system to achieve. Among require- 
ments are an appropriate size for interaction and 
organization, and constant stimuli.'* 

As Minzey suggests, it is unlikely that profes- 
sional intransigence is the sole cause of public 
apathy. A check of voting patterns in nearly any 
community will show that school board elections 
generate the smallest number of votes. If getting 
people to vote once or twice a year is difficult, 
how much more difficult is it to get citizens to 
attend quarterly, monthly or weekly meetings? 
And getting attendance is only half the battle. 
Participants are also expected to do considerable 
homework, serve on subcommittees and carry 
information back to their neighborhoods. 

How To Combat Apathy 

Many educators recognize the problem of 
apathy and attempt to deal with it creatively in 
order to prevent their advisory committees from 
being mere paper organizations passively fulfilling 
the letter of state or federal requirements. In Green 
Bay, Wis., for example, John Sewell, director of 
federal programs, explains a shift from using Title I 
staffers to using parents in a "calling committee" 
to encourage other parents to attend meetings. 

"It should be understood,** Sewell says, "that 
disadvantaged parents are easily discouraged from 
active participation. Their involvement has grown 
with our gradual development of relevant programs 
for both the children and parents. Success then 
encourages more successful parent involvement." 

Disadvantaged parents are the ones who most 
need to be drawn into many citizens advisory 
programs in order to provide input from se^ents 
of the community that have for too long been 
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unheard. But disadvantaged patents share all the 
obstacles which other parents have to attendmg 
regular meetings, plus some of their own: holding 
down two jobs to make ends meet; rearing a family 

a single parent; lacking transportation/ When 
people fail to attend a meeting, those who do the 
arranging and planning tend to feel resentful and 
annoyed. This is a natural reaction, and it*s all too 
easy to attribute the poor attendance to lack of 
interest: "See, they really just don^t care." That, 
however, would be a serious miscalculation for 
anyone who sincerely wants community advisory 
committees. People need to be reminded that there 
are a dozen legitimate and unavoidable reasons for 
not attending a meeting even when one is deeply 
concerned with the business of the meeting. Both 
citizens and educators need to try to identify those 
reasons, and do what they can to get around them. 

One relatively simple and practical technique 
used by some districts is to offer rides or arrange 
carpools. This should be done somewhat systemati- 
cally and not left to chance or to informal 
arrangements. Besides the obvious benefit of pro- 
viding transportation, this technique also offers the 
more subtle inducement of providing companions 
with whom to attend meetings - a particularly 
important consideration when the committee is 
composed of people from a wide variety of 
cultural, ethnic and socioeconomic backgrounds. 

Payments and Penalties 

A small number of committees offer monetary 
compensation to members, sometimes in the form 
of reimbursement for babysitters. The constitution 
of the Parent Advisory Committee of the Armada 
(Mich.) Area Schools, established under Title I, 
ESEA, provides that "all PAC members will receive 
a stipend for their attendance at special meetings at 
the rate of $5.00 per meeting, but not to exceed 
$20.00 per year. This will be a part of inservice 
training costs and so designated in the operational 
budgets. There shall be no compensation for 
interim meetings or general meetings.** (The consti- 
tution elsewhere states that at least four special 
meetings shall be held yearly, interim meetings 
may be called when necessary, and at least two 
general meetings shall be held yearly.) 

The constitution also provides that "PAC 
parent-members who are designated by the com- 
mittee to attend workshops, clinics or conferences 



outside of the district shall be reimbursed for 
transportation, lodging, fees and meal costs. School 
personnel attending such activities shall likewise be 
reimbursed.** Such reimbursement for expenses of 
special activities is practiced more frequently 
around the country than is payment of a stipend 
for attendance at regular meetings. 

Where district finances or policies preclude 
payment for babysitters so that parents may attend 
meetings, an energetic committee can still mobilize 
a corps of volunteer babysitters from among high 
school students. 

Many districts attempt to combat the problem 
of poor attendance by specifying in committee 
by-laws that failure to attend three consecutive 
meetings means loss of committee membership, 
unless a majority vote indicates the committee is 
satisfied the absences were for good and sufficient 
reason. Evidence would indicate that this may be a 
necessary provision, but like all negative sanctions, 
its usefulness is limited. Successful committees 
recommend the following as more productive ways 
of maintaining a high level of citizen interest and 
involvement: a well planned agenda, distributed in 
advance; assigning meaniitgful tasks that really 
concern parents, not trivial details; remembering to 
use the committees and pay attention to their 
recommendations; learning how to give direction in 
discussions, for purposes of communication and 
staying on the track. 

A Question of Identity 

"Definition of roles*' is one of the most 
frequently mentioned problems in working with 
advisory committees. Many respondents to the 
Educatiofi U S, A, survey approached the idea from 
the other direction, making such comments as **No 
problems if committee understands its role.*' 

William J. Banach, director of information 
services for Rochester (Mich.) Community Schools, 
wrote: '^Definition of role is the largest problem. 
Some individuals find it hard to accept the fact 
that their work and recommendations will not 
necessarily be totally accepted/* And from Lind, 
Wash., Supt. E. Dewayne Cower cited as a prob- 
lem: ''Helping them understand clearly that their 
role is advisory and that upon cojnpletion of the 
task they shall no longer function,'* 

Boards of education have long recognized the 
problems that can arise when roles are unclear. In 
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fact, many school district handbooks state that 
■-advisory committees should be appointed only 
When there is a definite function to be performed. 
This function should be clearly explained to the 
committee in writing. As soon as the job is 
completed, the committee should either be dis- 
solved or given a new specific assignment. No 
committee shall be allowed to continue for pro- 
longed periods without a definite assignment. Final 
decision on any recommendation rests with the 
board of education.'* 

Common sense indicates that any group/ in 
order to function effectively^ must understand its 
purpose and objectives, as well as the scope and 
limitations of its activities. Adear definition of 
roles, then, would seem to be an unarguable and 
elementary necessity for businesslike procedure. 

Who's Afraid of the CAC? 

Role definition touches on several sensitive 
points, and opens up two important problem areas. 
The first concerns fears of some board of educa- 
tion meDibers that advisory committees will try to 
usurp their role - "They want to take over," is the 
way many board members react. This fear is the 
reason for the many board policies and committee 
bylaws that reiterate in no uncertain terms that the 
advisory committee is the creature of the board, 
that it serves only at the will of the board, that it 
may not speak for the schools or may not even 
speak publicly for itself without the consent of the 
board. 

The board and the administrator may need to 
help the committee and it must in fact be help, not 
control. In addition, it must be given carefully so 
as to avoid any appearance of dominating the 
committee. Otherwise, its effectiveness is severely 
curtailed, and the amount of credibility the com- 
mittee generates with the public is no greater than 
that of the board or administrators. 

Avoiding hostile groups may only intensify 
problems. Many educators and boards today ac- 
tively seek out critics, operating on the philosophy 
that the best way to lose enemies is to make them 
friends. On another level, wise boards are respond- 
ing in a practical way, realizing that critics will 
probably be organized anyway, so they might as 
well be organized within the establishment. 

Boards must also realize that there have always 
been individuals bent on personal or political 



aggrandizement who will try to use any organiza- 
tion relating to the schools as a foothold to gain 
political power. Such people sometimes try to 
exploit whatever is available, be it citizens advisory 
committees or PTAs. Although such opportunists 
are a familiar phenomenon on the educational 
scene, it would be a mistake to become resigned to 
them; the damage they do to both the educational 
enterprise itself and to the delicate fabric of 
school-community relations can be very great. 

The Anti-Establishment Cry 

A somewhat more recent phenomenon, how- 
ever, that may pose a threat, whether real or 
imagined, to the authority of boards of education 
is the formation of groups alienated from the 
political and educational ^^establishment/* The 
groups — perhaps not large in proportion to the 
population, but growing, and very articulate - 
believe sincerely and even passionately that the 
authority of boards of education should he coun- 
terbalanced by some authority vested in local 
parent-citizen groups. 

This movement is particulariy apparent in large 
metropolitan centers. A survey conducted by the 
Center for Governmental Studies in 1970 tried to 
discover the extent of community control in the 
districts queried. The survey, Co/«mw«//y Partici- 
pation in Public Elementary Schools: A Survey 
Report, defined control as: '^having an affirmative 
or negative (veto) role in decision making.'* The 
report stated: "Of the 413 school districts respond- 
ing, 44, or sliglitly over 1 put of 10, indicated that 
parents and/or community representatives have 
control of at least one function in one or more 
elementary schools. 

"After-school programs for children and other 
community uses of school facilities are the func- 
tions most frequently controlled - in 25 and 20 
districts, respectively. Examples of parent/commu- 
nity control of curriculum adoption and budget 
preparation were found in five districts, and 
control of discipline, site selection and building 
design in four." 

No full control over selection of principals or 
teachers was reported. However, in Washington, 
D.C., neighborhood boards have partial control of 
personnel selection in several schools, and in New 
York City community boards at the subsystem 
level (groups of schools) have partial control of 
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hiring. Four other school districts reported com- 
munity control over selection of aides in some, 
though not all, of the elementary schools in the 
district. 

Whether one considers the trend toward advi- 
sory councils a threat or a step in the right 
direction will depend on one*s social, political and 
educational philosophy. But there are factors on 
the other side that operate to counterbalance the 
trend. Certainly the whole weight of law and 
governmental structure^ is on the side of boards of 
education having complete control of schools. This 
is still the picture in the great majority of the 
nation's school districts. 

A number of research studies on school-commu- 
nity conflict were summarized by John T. Sey forth 
in a U.S. Office of Education PREP Report on 
School and CommufUty Conflict, He concludes: 
"The effort by community groups to secure greater 
control over neighborhood schools in urban areas 
promises to continue to produce conflict between 
school authorities . . . and the public. . . . It seems 
unlikely that boards of education will grant the 
absolute authority that some community groups 
are seeking, but it is likely that there will be 
movement in the direction of greater decentraliza- 
tion in many of the large cities.** 

Absence of Committees No Boon 

Those who fear citizens advisory committees as 
a source of trouble or overt conflict should realize 
that the absence of a committee is no guarantee 
that school-community relations will run 
smoothly. In fact, the absence of any channel for 
citizen input into the schools may itself be a focal 
point for complaint and agitation. Citizens com- 
mittees may express dissatisfaction with the 
schools, but they seldom create it. For every case 
where a citizens committee is the focal point of 
overt community conflict or trouble, other cases 
can be cited where the citizens advisory committee 
played the role of peacemaker or problem solver, 
or prevented the situation from becoming explo- 
sive in the first place. The overwhelming majority 
of respondents to the Educailon U,S. A. survey 
reported good to excellent relations between their 
boards of education and advisory committees. 
Comments included: **Great - mutual confidence 
and understanding of their respective roles'* . . . 
"Very positive and increasingly close and di- 
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rect'* . , . **Our school board relies on them to a 
large extent and sincerely listens to their ad- 
vice** . , . '*Very cordial and cooperative*\ 

The administrator and board that make no 
effort to involve citizens, or involve them only in a 
window-dressing role, sooner or later pay the piper 
either in steady loss of support or a cataclysmic 
outbreak. The outbreak might be the less destruc- 
tive result, because it often generates an immediate 
and positive reaction. The steady erosion of confi- 
dence, however, may be accompanied by an 
out-migration of families in a search for better 
schools. This can destroy a system's morale and 
effectiveness so thoroughly that it will require 
years of concentrated effort and money to restore 
its quality. 



The Committee V. the Professionals 

A second broad problem area opened up by the 
question of role definition concerns the delineation 
of advisory committees* roles vis-a-vis the profes- 
sional staff. Even when the relations between 
committees and boards of education arc cordial 
and neither feels threatened by the other, the 
relation between professionals and lay advisory 
committees may still be somewhat strained and 
even suspicious. Respondents to the Education 
u\S,A. survey emphasized the importance of role 
clarification. Likewise, USOE's PREP report con- 
cluded: 

"In a study of 85 school districts having lay 
advisory groups there is considerable support 
for the use of lay committees. However, laymen 
and professionals differed on how they should 
be used for curricular development. Profes- 
sionals placed the greatest emphasis on a need 
for clear understanding of roles and responsibili- 
ties, whereas laymen expressed more concern 
for sound curriculum consideration." 
Many parents and citizens, concerned about 
making positive contributions to improving the 
schools, look upon the preoccupation with defini- 
tion of roles as just another means of thwarting 
any meaningful parent participation - which cre- 
ates a genuine dilemma for the school. Without a 
reasonably clear idea of its role, an advisory 
committee may waste time, duplicate efforts or 
deal in irrelevancies. On the other hand, a nanow 
definition of responsibilities can emasculate an 
advisory committee, and a fussy, legalistic insis- 



tence on performing only a preassigned role is one 
ploy that may be used by a hostile administration 
to ensure a **rubber stamp" committee. 



Mutual Respect Is the Key 

There is no simple formula for escaping this 
dilemma. The only real solution lies in the motives 
and intent of the people involved - on both sides. 
Where mutual trust and respect exist, the defini- 
tion of the advisory committee's role should 
present no great problem. On the other hand, if 
committee members chronically engage in witch- 
hunting and ax-grinding, or if educators feel 
threatened by or contemptuous of the parents and 
citizens, the battle over the committee's role is apt 
to become the biggest issue of all. 

How can a climate of mutual trust and respect 
be created? It does not happen overnight, and it 
requires efforts on both sides. But - whether 
rightly or wrongly - public opinion generally holds 
that the school administration is responsible for 
creating a favorable climate, precisely because they 
are fulKtime professionals, and the initiative is 
theirs. Citizens will usually trust board members 
and administrators if they have been trustworthy 
in the past; i.e., if they have not created a 
credibility gap by refusing to give out unfavorable 
information about the schools, or by dealing in 
half-truths and propaganda. A history of scru- 
pulous honesty and candor in dealing with the 
public is one of the greatest assets a school system 
can have toward a successful program of citizens 
advisory committees. 

When teachers and administrators approach 
parents and citizens as equals, then citizens are 
likely to return that tespect and eschew disruptive 
tactics. This is not always easy to achieve. For 
whatever reasons, some educators harbor a deep- 
seated distrust of the public. For instance, one 
California administrator cites as a major problem in 
working with citizens advisory committees: "Ob- 
taining staff cooperation and 'openness* with *non- 
professionals.v* A director of communications in 
Kansas reports, "Some professional staff members 
have difficulty knowing exactly how to relate to a 
lay advisory committee." An administrator writes, 
"They (citizens) do not think as educators - 
sometimes hard for them to fuUy understand 
problems." 
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Respect for Committee Pays Off 

The school administration that is committed to 
the use of citizens advisory committees needs to 
nurture attitudes of respect for and openness with 
people from all walks of life. The beneficial results 
of successful committees would seem to be well 
worth the effort. "You must be ready to accept 
the committee's recommendations and truly value 
their input or it can be disastrous," says a 
Wisconsin principal. "If you give them information 
they wiU give you good sensible solutions to your 
problems.'^ A director of special projects in Ore- 
gon, though bemoaning the vast amounts of time 
required, can still enthuse, "The people are marvel- 
ous - eager to work with the district to find 
solutions to district problems." 

Divide Labor: Communicate; Cooperate 

Once the climate of mutual respect is estab- 
lished, the "definition of roles" becomes more a 
practical matter of division of labor - assigning 
tasks to those best able to do them - and 
establishing clear channels of communication and 
action. In most school districts with advisory 
committees, professional staff serve as resource 
people for the committees, with teachers and 
administrators called to answer questions, provide 
detailed Lnformation and explain technical points. 
In some school districts, committees can go di- 
rectly to teachers and principals; in others, all such 
requests must be funneled through the central 
administrative office. Many times a particular staff 
member is assigned to a committee as a permanent 
resource person. A slightly different sort of rela- 
tionship exists in those districts where professional 
staff serve on the committees, as regular members, 
coequal with the others. They still are called on, of 
course, to share their technical knowledge with the 
committee^ 

Specific items of role clarification wiU continue 
to crop up steadily throughout a commlttee*s 
work. For instance, a curriculum study committee 
will turn to the faculty for scholarly background 
and technical curriculum design, but lay members 
may offer a great many topical suggestions, as well 
as identification of their children*s needs. Assigning 
productive areas of operation for both professional 
and lay people will take some thought, but it 
should be no great obstacle if the atmosphere of 
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openness and flexibility has been clearly estab- 
lished. 



The Lack of Time 

Time, inflexible and insufficient, ranks next to 
apathy and role definition as key problems in 
dealing with citizens advisory committees. Educa- 
tors almost unanimously lament the lack of time to 
work with advisory committees: no time to orknU 
no time to meet with, no time to consider carefully 
the advisory committee recommendations, no time 
to respond adequately. In small districts, staff and 
money restrictions tend to increase the problem. 

The burden of time demands falls most heavily 
on school administrators. When there are many 
committees In a district, and the superintendent, 
his assistant or principals are expected to meet 
regularly with each, the number of meeting nights 
a month for the harried officials can become 
almost ludicrous. But the time demands are heavy 
on citizen participants, too - a fact which has 
direct bearing on the frequent waning of interest 
among citizens. People begin to drop out when 
they feel they cannot give the time required. 

Simple solutions to this problem are not readily 
forthcoming: evidence from the survey conducted 
for this report indicates that most educators are 
still struggling with it and haven't found the 
answer. Short of abandoning the whole enterprise, 
some possible remedies to be explored are: 

♦ Scaling down the scope of the committees' 
assignments in any one year to more manage- 
able proportions. 

• Allowing the superintendent to delegate 
someone else to attend meetings in his place 
(not recommended in the eariy stages of a 
committee's existence). 

♦ Appointing full-time personnel to work 
solely with committees in larger districts or 
where budgets allow. 

• Making greater use of inservice training to 
help members become both more knowledge- 
able about the schools and more sophisti- 
cated in organizational skills and efficiency. 
(Inservice training itself takes time, but 
should pay off on the investment in subse- 
quent months and years,) 



Besides the problem of the amount of time 
required, many administrators report a less serious 
but chronically bothersome problem concerning 
the mechanics of meetings - agreeing on a time 
when 10 to 20 persons can meet regularly. "Find- 
ing convenient times for meetings,*' was named by 
one educator as his first problem. Another found, 
"attendance and follow-through by alt members 
not consistent." 

John V. Kilkellyj research communications asso- 
ciate in Merrick (N.Y.) Central High School Dis- 
trict #3, summed up the problem as the "Prolifera- 
tion of arrangement details, meeting places, agen- 
das, minutes, support materials and, possibly, 
subcommittee rosters.'* All these things unques- 
tionably add to the headaches of educators and 
citizen leaders. There is no instant remedy. 

Committee Members Need Training 

Educators frequently complain that citizens, 
with their limited backgrounds, lack the knowledge 
to make advisory committees effective. The chang- 
ing character of advisory committees magnifies this 
complaint. Once composed mostly of profes- 
sionals, businessmen or middle-income persons 
selected mainly for the help they could give the 
district, many committees now contain parents of 
low-income or minority groups seeking a voice in 
their child's education. 

The few evaluations of citizen participation 
programs corroborate the need for some type of 
inservice training to make the committees more 
effective. Evaluations of the well run programs in 
Los Angeles and San Diego (see pages 36 and 38) 
stimulated further efforts in those districts to pro- 
vide such training. 

California, a leader in the use of citizens 
advisory committees, has prepared ^Handbook for 
California School District Advisory Committees to 
help parents prepare for roles on the committees. 
One chapter discusses how members can train 
themselves. 

Among other recommendations, the California 
booklet encourages advisory member?? to obtain 
and study the regulations and requirements govern- 
ijig Title I programs. USOE's manual, Parental 
Involvement in Title /, ESEA, notes, "Since Title I 
is a complicated program with three sets of 
amendments, three sets of regulations, and more 
than 70 federal program guides, as well as state 
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guidelines and policies, it is essential that the LEA 
(local education agency) plan a training program 
for parent council members." (School districts may 
legally use Title I money to provide training for 
council members.) 

The USOE manual recommends giving members 
an in-depth view of local projects and oi^aniza- 
tional structures, and involving staff in the training 
sessions to develop close working relationships. 
The manual prefers use of local personnel rather 
than outside consultants for such training, which 
should be a **long-term, ongoing process." Pointing 
out the practical need for such training, the manual 
states, "It is impossible for a parent council to 
review and make recommendations for a new 



remedial reading program if the members do not 
understand the individualized instruction or pro- 
grammed materials techniques that may be 
utilized." 

The Center for Urban Education in New York 
City has conducted workshops for parents and 
community groups in decentralized districts. A 
course of study to improve the quality of citizen 
participation on advisory committees has also been 
prepared by the Urban Educational Development 
Laboratory of the U. of Illinois. The course, in the 
form of lesson plans for an instructor's use, covers 
the nature of citizens advisory councils, organiza- 
tional structure and authority, formation proce- 
dures, internal operations, activities and practices. 
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Chapter 6 

pBl Board Member Cites 
'Communications' Value 



If an advisory committee is to achieve the 
purpose for which it is formed - to give advice - 
and, in doing so, to prove its own worth, it must 
have the support of the school's administrators and 
school board. 

On the other hand, the school board cannot ask 
for help and support of citizens if it rejects, 
without consideration, the advice and offers of 
help from the interested few who serve on the 
citizens advisory committee. This is the view 
explored by Donald R. Baer, a school board 
member in the Alfred L. duPont School District, 
Wilmington, Del Baer explained the approach used 
in his district in an address before the 1 973 annual 
convention of the National School Boards Assn. 
While recognizing the problems or inconveniences 
some advisory committees cause, Baer stresses that 
the school board needs to be *'in touch*' with the 
community. A citizens advisory committee pro- 
vides real live contact. 

Baer's speech, in abridged form, follows: 

...If one is to get full value from an advisory 
committee, then the advice from the committee must be of 
good quality. However, advice is of no use unless it is 
heeded by the recipient. A Board of Education must 
recognize that when advice is sought, and advisory commit- 
tees are appointed, it must be done with a sincerity of 
purpose and a firm dedication that the feedback will be 
considered with an open mind, even if the advice and 
recommendation are contrary lo any existing district 
policy. 

Most districts have advisory committees of some type. 
They can have different titles and they can be formed for 
many purposes such as: Vocational/Career Education Ad- 
visory Committee, Budget Advisory Committee, Citizens 
Audit Committee, Report Card or Grading Committee, 
Citizens Committee for Establishing Goals, Referendum 
Advisory Committee. 

As these committees perform their tasks, the individual 
members gain insights into the busines;^ of running the 
schools ~ but to varying degrees. As ad hoc committees. 



they are appointed, serve their purpose and, after a report 
of their findings, disband. 

This brief exposure to the schools has not been a 
completely satisfying experience for many citizens. Their 
appetites for involvement were just being whetted when 
suddenly they were oiit of a job. Naturally, the school 
board and the administration have always expressed their 
thanks for the layman*s participation. The reports have 
always been of great assistance in determining policy and 
procedures, but the individual's desire to be involved has, to 
a targe extent, been frustrated. 

How, then, can a district accommodate these individuals 
who are so eager to help? How can they be utilized on a 
continuing basis so that their input won't be just a one-shot 
affair? How can these people be given the opportunity to 
make lasting contributions - and know full well that their 
assistance will be of positive value? 

One means of answering these questions and the one 
which we utilize in the Alfred I. duPont School District in 
Delaware has been establishing and maintaining Citizens 
Advisory Committees in each of the local schools. 

These advisory groups grew out of an Ad Hoc Citizens 
Audit Committee preceding a referendum in 1969. Part of 
the committee*s final report urged that'the successes that 
they had in promoting citizen involvement, being in liaison 
with the schools, and in defining problem areas should be 
continued. They recommended that four citizens' commit- 
tees be formed; 

1 . Citizens Study Committee (20-25 members) 

2. Maintenance Committee (5-7 members) 

3. Employe Relations Consultant Group (3-5 members) 

4. Salary Administration Consultant Group (3-5 mem- 
bers) 

The proposal added specifications for each of these 
groups; as to how they should be composed, their responsi- 
bilities, and their relationship with the board. 

However, we had an additional need. Our suburban 
school district had grown from an essentially rural district 
with one school in 1954 to a district of 14 schools by the 
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addition of a school a year throughout the 1960s. Our 
five-man board, wl\ich had taken great pride in knowing 
closely the goings on in each school, Was finding itself **out 
of touch*' with some schools . . . it was difficult to ferret 
out real pfbblems ffbm individual overreacting parents' 

pressure After niUch study, we initiated a pilot 

program to have a Citizens School Advisory Committee for 
each school. 

Since this pilot program was to be an advisoiy group for 
the board, it followed that the board should formally 
recognize and appoint the various members at a regular 
board meeting. 

How were the conunitee members chosen? 

The building principal was a charter member of each 
committee. Depending on his school's communication 
system with its attendance area, the principal sent out 
flyers explaining the purpose of the advisory cormnittee 
and the commitment required, and requested application 
for committee membership along with qualiflcations and 
interest. Generally the response was 2-3 times the number 
of applicants needed. The initial committee selection was 
done by the principal, a staff member, and the PTA 
executive committee. Terms would be for a period of 2-3 
years. The school attendance district was divided into 
regions and candidates were selected on a geographic basis. 
Attempts were made to Include a citizen with no children 
In public school. This has generated much enthusiasm 
among senior citizens and parochial school parents. Atten- 
tion was paid to spreading other members over the various 
grade levels. In addition, students were included on the 
junior high and high school committees. The average 
committee had about 1 5 members. 

Havingi mentioned the PTA, I should interject here that 
the PTA in our area is more a service and support agency 
than an advisory group. We did not expect the two - PTA 
and Advisory Committee — to be entirely comprised of the 
same people and certainly not for the same purposes. 

The board asked the committees to operate under these 
guidelines: 

1 . Within two months of their formation, each commit- 
tee was asked to submit formal bylaws which would 
spell out: the purpose of the committee; officers and 
method of election; method for selection of mem- 
bers, including length of service; methods for amend* 
ing bylaws. 

2. Conunittees were asked to meet at least four times 
per year. 

3. Minutes were to be taken at each meeting with copies 
made available to the principal, the superintendent 
through his adniinistrative assistant > and the school's 
PTA president, 

4. An administrative assistant to the superintendent 
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would act as staff liaison between the committees and 
the superintendent. 

Keeping those guidelines in mind, how have the commit- 
tees been of help to the board? Because we appoint them - 
as a regular board agenda item - their positions have more 
than just the '*run of the mlir' committee involvement. 
They are an arm of the board and as such they carry a lot 
of weight in their respective school areas. 

A typical set of bylaws from one of our committees lists 
as its purpose: 

To promote communication and understanding 
among the school's administration, faculty, and stu- 
dents, the school board, the parents of students and the 
community at large. 

Under responsibility and authority, the bylaws state: 
**The committee serves at the pleasure of the board and 
is responsible to it; the committee is an advisor to the 
board and the school's adipinistration, and its recom- 
mendations are not binding. Neither the committee nor 
its individual members have authority to speak or act for 
the school or the district; the committee has no official 
responsibility or authority in matters regarding the 
conduct or performance of individuals in the school 
administration, faculty^ or student body. Members on 
our committees serve for two to three years and can be 
reelected once." 

'•Communication" has been the key word that would 
best describe our relationship. Our staff has kept the 
citizens advisory groups almost as well informed about 
school information as they do the board. Our district's 
news releases, our Staff Bulletins, board agenda, special 
reports to the board by various groups, and communica- 
tions to the board by other advisory groups are all sent to 
the Advisory Committees. These individuals do feel In- 
formed about what's going on in the district, and in most 
instances are given the opportunity to share this informa- 
tion with others through civic, neighborhood or church 
contacts. 

We have also asked the committees for their advice. 
After all, we call them advisory. Following the publishing 
of the 1972 Gallup Poll on education, our district produced 
a questionnaire of its own and received a response from 
3,189 out of 11,900 homes. Discipline was listed as the 
second highest major concern of the persons who returned 
our survey. (Taxes and finances was the leading concern.) 
We asked each advisoiy committee to study and evaluate 
the problem of discipline in its respective school. They 
responded admirably with reports that would make any 
researcher sit up and take notice. Those reports set our 
minds at considerable ease when they pointed out that the 
discifdine problem, while always a concern, was not as 
serious as the survey had indicated. 

We also asked the committees to report to us the five 



major areas of concern for their respective schools and 
attendance ar^as. Not surprhingjy, out of the 70 items over 
40 were different in nature. OnJy four items were repeated 
tluce or more times (class size/communications, condition 
of .athletic fields^ and transitions from one school to the 
next higher level). The broad scope of the other 36 
concerns was indicative of localized points of view and 
problems. Attention to solutions by the board and staff can 
now be concentrated on those areas needing it most rather 
than diffusing our effort through the district as a whole. It 
also became clear that not all citizens or staff have the same 
feeling about areas of concern from building to building. 

Our committees have been hard at work for several 
years, and as each day goes by they become more effective. 
We have encountered and conectcd several weak points in 
our initial system. 

• How can the committees effectively communicate 
with all citizens? 

♦ How does the board effectively relate to each 
committee? 

As an aid to communications of each committee, our 
district office has set up a complete addressograph mailing 
system to all residents (not just parents) in each school's 
attendaiic; area. If a committee wishes to communicate 
with its citizens, we reproduce the document for them and 
use our bulk mailing permit. 

For the board to effectively relate to each committee, 
each member of our five-man board has two or three 
committees assigned to him, and the board member attends 
the advisory committee meetings whenever possible. In this 
manner we have been able to ensure that the committees 
attack the real problems of the school and not get lost in a 
lot of trivia. 

Are we delegating our responsibility as a board to other 
groups by seeking their advice? Most assuredly not. The 



ultimate responsibility in the policy setting area is still ours. 
We do feel a lot mote comfortable, though, in rendering 
decisions based on a lot more investigation and thought 
than we could ever be expected to ^ve. We are also able to 
make decisionf with the knowledge that a lot more people 
know why we^re making them. 

How do we gel full value from citizens committees? 

• Have a continuing Citizens Advisory. Committee in 
each school with minimum rotating terms of 2 years. 

• Insure membership is broad in scope. 

• Appoint each member by the board at a public 
meeting. 

• Challenge the committee and respect its advice. 

• Keep it informed. 

• Provide the means for it to communicate with all 
citizens. 

It may appear that our board advisory committee is a 
one-way street with the board on the receiving end. that is 
far from the truth. Our committee members are constantly 
receiving information from the staff. In addition, we board 
members assigned as liaison to several of the advisory 
committees are able to answer questions, provide them with 
our advice and inpul, and to interpret policy by being 
present at their meetings. 

I can sum up the entire citizens advisory committee idea 
in our district with two words - It's Working. It is of 
immeasurable assistance to us in striving toward our 
ultimate goal of formulating through board policies an 
educational philosophy which reflects the needs and desires 
of the entire community* 
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Chapter 7 



Evaluating the Advisory Committee^' 



A primary function of many citizens advisory 
committees, especially those required by state or 
federal guidelines, is to evaluate current educa-- 
tional programs. Relatively little is heard about 
evaluation of the committee itself, yet the need 
should be obvious. 

•^Evaluation should include a status study of the 
school before and after a specific committee 
effort," said Frank M. Marlow, superintendent of 
Onteora Central Schools, Boiceville, RY. He fur- 
ther stated in an article in Central Ideas (published 
by the New York State School Boards Assn.) that 
"An evaluation of the committee should be made 
by the board, the superintendent and the commit- 
tee itself." 

While Title I, ESEA, regulations do not specifi- 
cally require evaluation of the committee itself, 
Parental Involvement in Title A ESEA, a manual 
prepared by the U.S, Office of Education, points 
out the advantage of such evaluation: 

**Since the parent council is a new activity in 
most school districts, it is important that its 
success ~ pr failure - be evaluated after each full 
year of operation. This evaluation should involve 
school officials, council members and other parents 
and community members. The effectiveness of the 
parent council should be tested against predeter- 
mined goals. What ^as it meant to accomplish? Did 
it succeed? How much of a voice did council 
members have in the formulation of Title I 
projects, the assessment of the needs of the target 
population and the actual operation of the project? 
How effective was the council in promoting in- 
volvement of other parents in the school system? 
What has the community response to the council 
been? 

*'Where weaknesses are noted, evaluators should 
attempt to pinpoint the cause. Did the council 
receive adequate support from the local education 
agency? Were council members committed to the 
concept of parental involvement? Did the council 



seek help when needed? Did school officials listen 
to the suggestions and comments of the council? 
Did parent members take an active part in council 
proceedings? Such an evaluation will enable the 
council, assisted by the local education agency, to 
change its procedures where needed or request 
additional help/* 

Spokane's PEP Workshop 

A workshop to encourage parental involvement 
in the Spokane, Wash,, schools was evaluated with 
procedures that could be extended to cover an 
evaluation for advisory committees. 

The 34 parents participating in the workshop 
received an eight-item opinionnaire; 24 parents 
responded. Since the purpose of the Spokane 
workshop was to encourage parental participation, 
the key question was: **As a result of the work- 
shop, do you plan to participate more in school 
activities next year?" Twenty-two respondents 
said yes. 

The sample evaluation form is shown on p. 56. 

San Diego^s Evaluative Study 

In an excellent preliminary evaluation of the 
fledgling Citizens Advisory Committee (CAC) in 
the San Diego City Schools, the evaluators inter- 
viewed participants, studied agendas and minutes, 
and distributed questionnaires. A comprehensive 
profile of the citizens advisory committee program 
as it functioned in 1971-72 emerged from the 
evaluation. (See the San Diego profile, p. 42.) 
Following are some of the conclusions and recom- 
mendations of the evaluation: 

• The CAC program is in its early stages of 
development; there is considerable evidence 
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indicating that everybody is learning. There 
was a general feeling among the principals 
and CAC chairmen that the value of the 
program outweighs the problems, and that it 
needs time to evolve further. 

CAC chairmen were generally positive about 
the program, and felt it to be a significant 
and necessary effort. They did not see 
evidence of major conflict with other school 
organizations. 

The principals as a group tended to be 
somewhat negative 'ah§Ut the CAC program, 
perhaps because of additional workload and 
added stress. This was more evident in the 
secondary schools, which also tended to be 
more remote from community contact in 
terms of their size, geographic area and 
subject matter orientation than did the ele- 
mentary schools. 

There is a need for regular review, modifica- 
tion and reaffirmation of the guidelines. If 
there is strict adherence to the guidelines by 
all concerned, the committees will become 
more positive and effective. 

The role of the CACs in their relationship to 
the board of education and central adminis- 
tration-needs to be continually clarified. The 
guidelines state that they are advisory to the 
principals. However, on several occasions 
during the 1971-72 school year, the board of 



education and central administration re- 
quested specific reaction on policy matters, 
which led some of the committees to believe 
that this was theu* primary role. The general 
interest of the committees appeared to direct 
itself primarily to affairs in their local school 
of a program and planning nature. Many felt 
that this was their most helpful area of 
operation, and that they were in no position 
to give valid opinions regarding districtwide 
matters, or to lend support to another 
committee on problems peculiar only to the 
other school. It is recommended that, at least 
during the early" stages of development, the 
committees be given an opportunity to be- 
come oriented and knowledgeable in the area 
of local school programs and activities. The 
major thrust of committee effort should be 
in providing assistance in identifying and 
validating local needs and recommended pri- 
orities in a manner which will help profes- 
sional educators design and adapt programs 
to meet those needs. 



• Leadership on the part of citizens and 
principals was quite variable. The most effec- 
tive committees clearly appeared to be those 
with strong leadership on the part of both 
principals and chairmen It is recom- 
mended that consideration be given to ar- 
ranging workshops for principals in this area 
of community relations. It also appears 
desirable that there be an opportunity for 
orientation of CAC chairmen. 



San Diego Sizes Up an Advisory Committee 

Average numt>er of members, including students 1 5 to 16 

Average attendance 71% 

Average number of meetings during the year 9 

Average length of the meetings 2 1/2 hours 

Average number of certificated staff involved 1 3/4 

Certificated staff man-hours per meeting 3 !/2 

Principars preparation time 8-IOhrs/mo. 

Chairman's preparation time l2hrs/mo. 

Secretarial preparation time 8-9 hrs/mo. 
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It is recommended that the Community 
Relations Division establish regular coordina- 
tion and communication with the PACs 
(Parent Advisory Committees under compen- 
satory education programs), as well as with 
the CACs. 

There was universal agreement on the point 
that committees must be elected rather than 
appointed^ otherwise they would not be 
regarded as representative, nor would they be 
trusted. 

More attention should be paid to the amount 
and form of materials sent. There were many 
pleas for summaries of materials rather than 
lengthy, in-depth reports. CACs were asked 
to react to too many major issues before 
they could get organized and become in- 
formed. These requests presumed a certain 
amount of prior knowledge, which often was 
not true. Also, committees and principals 
should be given six to eight weeks to react to 
matters submitted by the board of education 
and central administration. 

A system should be set up to provide for 
acknowledgement of requests or suggestions, 
with follow-up, so that the CAC forwarding 
the request or suggestion would know the 
disposition. 



• It should be remembered that the CAC 
program is designed to provide tVi^o-my 
communication between a representative 
cross section of the people in the community 
and the local school. One of the sigmficant 
needs of the CACs is assistance in communi- 
cating with the people whom they are 
supposed to represent. Those schools and 
committees which have found new and inno- 
vative ways to solve this problem are re- 
quested to communicate these to the com- 
munity relations division. The division will in 
turn disseminate the information to all 
through the newsletter. 

Self-Assessment in Los Angeles 

Los Angeles City Schools also conducted a 
careful evaluation of the first year's operation of 
citizen advisory committees, which in 1971-72 
were established at all of the city's 560 schools. 
Questionnaires were sent to council chairmen, 
principals and a random selection of council 
members. The intent was to determine strengths 
and weaknesses and what might be done to 
improve effectiveness. The evaluation disclosed 
these needs: inservice training of committee mem- 
bers, ways to strengthen cooperation among com- 
mittees, ways to overcome community apathy and 
provision for realistic participation. 
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Profiles 



The Metropolis and the Neighborhood: 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

In Los Angeles, as in other large cities, two 
factors stimulated efforts to involve citizens in the 
operations of the schools at the builduig level: 
decentralization and federal program requirements. 
The city has had citizens committees for several 
years* They have been an integral part of the 
district*s federally funded compensatory education 
programs since passage of ESEA. State laws and 
repeated uigings by succeeding superintendents 
encouraged thek formation. Added momentum 
came in 1971 when a decentralization report, itself 
reflecting the input of more than one million 
citizens, strongly endorsed the establishment of 
school-community organizations at every school to 
widen the avenues of shared decision making. 

An assessment of the program*s first year 
found: 

• A need to develop a comprehensive, coordi* 
nated inservice program for all council mem- 
bers with emphasis on the roles of the 
chairman and principal. 

• Cooperation among council members must 
be emphasized to increase council effective- 
ness. 

• Community apathy is the most significant 
obstacle to effectiveness. 

• All council members must be provided realis- 
tic participation. 

In response to the evahiation, Los Angeles has: 

• Set up extensive inservice training programs 
for advisory council members, financed in 
part with a three-year, $300,000 grant from 



the Rockefeller Foundation, using printed 
matter, filmstrips and speakers. 

• Furnished each school with an 80-item "Kit 
of Informational Resource and Curriculum 
Publications" to acquaint council members 
with district educational programs and poli- 
cies. 

• Produced several filmstrips especially for 
advisory council use and planned more on 
topics such as the organization and operation 
of advisory councils, conducting a meeting 
and local decision making. 

• Held a series of informational sessions to 
explain the over-all program to a maximum 
number of citizens. 

• Developed materials to help school principals 
generate maximum publicity for their 
schoors advisory council activities as a way 
to overcome community apathy. The public 
information kits provide sample news re- 
leases on potential topics such as selection of 
council members, election of council offi- 
cers, announcement of council meetings, 
announcement of a council project, adoption 
of a council proposal and the setting of 
council goals for the year. Also given is a 
detailed list of newspapers, their addresses 
and telephone numbers, broken down by 
attendance area to show which newspaper 
would be interested in which schools. For 
large papers such as The Los Angeles Times, 
the address and telephone number of local 
news bureaus are given. 

• Published a monthly newsletter for council 
members that spreads the word on promising 
activities, district programs and education. 
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The district budgets funds to help the advisory 
councils defray incidental expenses. In the \ 972-73 
school year, the first year of this practice, a total 
of $45,000, based on an average of S80 per school, 
was put in the budget. 

Each of the city*s 560 schools now has a 
school-community advisory council whose basic 
functions are: 

• To participate in the decision making process 
through involvement in assessment of educa- 
tional needs, establishment of priorities, 
planning of the educational program and 
budget resources for it, definition of goals, 
and evaluation of the school and its academic 
effectiveness. 

• To facilitate school communication with 
parents and community, 

• To inform and advise school staff regarding 
community conditions. 

• To assist in providing support to parents, 
teachers, students and community for school 
programs. 

School staff, parents, other community repre- 
sentatives and students at secondary schools serve 
on the councils. At least 51% of each council's 
membership must be elected parents of pupils 
attending the school. The principal, and beyond 
him, the superintendent and board, retain powers 
for making final decisions. 

Additional rules for membership are as follows: 
*in addition to parents, the membership of the 
council shall be composed of representatives of the 
general community within the school service area, 
at least one representative from school support 
groups, and at least one elected representative from 
the faculty, at least one elected representative of 
the classified employes and, for secondary schools, 
at least one student representative from each grade 
level, nominated and elected by students from the 
grade level represented. If a council decides to 
include more student representatives than there are 
grades in the school, the additional student repre- 
sentatives may be elected at large by the entire 
student body.** 

Further, each council may provide in its bylaws 
for the appointment by it of additional members 
to achieve broad representation and balance. 
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Parents and others need meet no special eligibil- 
ity requirements other than that they live or spend 
the major portion of their work day within the 
attendance boundaries of the school. 

Los Angeles* conscientious approach to citizens 
advisory committees at the building level is re- 
flected in the following administrative regulations. 

Los Angeles Administrative Regulations 

Elections. Elections by groups other than parent 
and community members shall be conducted an- 
nually pursuant to democratic procedures and at 
times and places selected by such groups. 

Election of parent, community, faculty, classi- 
fied personnel and student representatives shall be 
held annually on the fourth Wednesday in October. 
The election process shall be conducted in a 
manner which shall insure the widest possible 
parent participation. Adequate notice of all elec- 
tion procedures shall be disseminated to the school 
and community. Such notice shall include, but not 
be limited to, written notices provided to school 
staff and to students for reference to parents, and 
community newspaper notices. 

The nomination of parent and community 
representatives shall be submitted to the council at 
least two weeks prior to the annual election. 
Councils may provide for the submission of nomi- 
nations by mail or at a regular meeting. Public 
notice stating the purpose and time of the meeting 
at which nominations jvill be received shall be 
given at least two weeks prior to such meeting 
using all reasonable means of communication, 
including^ but not limited to, written notices to 
parents to be delivered by students and community 
newspaper notices. The nomination procedure shall 
be determined by each group and shall be fair and 
democratic. If a group is unable to provide a 
nomination procedure, the council may do so. 

Councils may conduct elections at an open 
meeting or by secret ballot at one or more polling 
places at the local school. If a secret ballot is used, 
the polling places shall be open from 8:00 a.m. to 
7:00 p.m. and shall be supervised by one or more 
election officials elected from the council by 
majority vote of the council. Each ballot shall be 
cast for a separate nominee and cumulative voitng 
shall not be permitted. Those nominees receiving 
the greatest number of votes shall be declared 
elected at the next public meeting of the council. 



Term of Office. It is recommended that the term 
of office for each eiected council member shall be 
two years. A plan for staggering the terms of office 
should be provided for in the bylaws of each 
council. 

Election of Officers. Election of new advisory 
council officers shall take place as soon as reason- 
ably feasible following the completion of the 
election of all representatives. Officers shall take 
office immediately after their election. Vacancies 
may be filled at any regular or special meeting. 
Any voting member of the council is eligible to be 
an officer of the council. 

Meetings. To assure open public meetings, the 
following requirements shall be met: 

♦ All meetings shall be held within the geo- 
graphical boundaries of the school which the 
council represents. Meetings held at locations 
other than at the school must be decided by 
a majority vote of the council at a regular 
meeting. 

♦ All meetings shall be open and public and 
shall not require registration or other condi- 
tions precedent to attendance. 

♦ Public notice of the regular meetings and the 
proposed agenda must be distributed in a 
manner that will assure that the community 
is informed of these scheduled meetings at 
least five days in advance of the date of the 
meeting. 

♦ Special meetings may be held when re- 
quested by a majority of the membership of 
a council, or in emergencies when called by 
the chairman, and shall be announced pub- 
licly. Notice and the agenda of special 
meetings shall be mailed or delivered per- 
sonally to each person who has made a 
written request for such a notice at least 24 
hours prior to the meeting. 

♦ In the event that a meeting of a council is 
willfully interrupted in a manner that pre- 
vents the orderly conduct of the meeting, the 
chairman may order the meeting room 
cleared and may continue in session. Only 
matters appearing on the agenda may be 
considered in such a session. 



Bylaws. Bylaws established by councils shall con- 
form to the intent of Board Rule 1370 and these 
Administrative Regulations. 

Rules of Operation. Each council shall establish its 
own rules regarding the time, place and frequency 
of meetings, and the means of publicizing its 
actions. A quorum shall consist of at least 51% of 
the total elected membership of the council. No 
fewer than six meetings shall be held in a school 
year. 

The principal shall be an ex-officio, nonvoting 
member of the council and will represent a 
resource to the council by providing information 
regarding the local school educational program. 
Should a School-Community Advisory Council 
submit suggestions and recommendations in writ- 
ing to the principal, he shall respond in writing. 

Decision making in areas not limited by the 
State Education Code, Rules of the State Board of 
Education, other law or Board Rules and Regula- 
tions of the Los Angeles Unified School District 
may be mutually identified by the principal and 
the School-Community Advisory Council. Each 
advisory council shall function primarily in relation 
to the local school. This rule shall not prohibit 
articulation between school levels in a cluster or 
complex. 

Assessment. To assure periodic assessment of coun- 
cils, provision shall be made by each council to 
provide for school and general community partici- 
pation in evaluation of council operations and 
effectiveness. In addition, the district will conduct 
surveys to evaluate the functioning of councils. 

Staff Development. Inservice training programs for 
councils shall be the responsibility of the area 
superintendent who will solicit the suggestions and 
support of principals, advisory council members 
and the District Staff Development Office. 

Title I Schools. Title 1 councils shall be included 
under tlie provisions of Board Rule 1370 in all 
areas in which no legal conflict exists regarding 
Title I regulations. 

Compliance. All councils shall comply with the 
above regulations, with the exception of new 
elections, prior to the conclusion of the current 
school year. New councils formed after the adop- 
tion of this rule shall adopt bylaws that conform to 
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this rule. Councils which have adopted bylaws 
prior to the effective date of this rule shall bring 
those bylaws into conformance with this rule 
before the last council meeting of the 1972-73 
school year. The principal of each school shall 
ensure that Board Rule 1370 and the above 
regulations are implemented. 

In addition to its extensive effort at the local 
building level, Los Angeles maintains districtwide 
committees covering special programs or in com- 
pliance with state and federal requirements. John 
A. Gillean, former director of the public informa- 
tion office, summed up the operational distinction 
between the districtwide and local building com- 
mittees in a way that seems apt, not only for Los 
Angeles, but to describe the evolution of advisory 
committees everywhere. 

He characterizes the district level benefits as 
"more philosophical." Referring to the local level, 
he says, "It is hoped that by participating in 
decision making at the local school level, citizens 
will feel they Ve playing a vital part in shaping the 
education of their children. The district also hopes 
that the councils will serve to bring the schools and 
the community closer together and help individual- 
ize instruction to meet local needs and as- 
pirations.** 

Villa Park, 111.: Gearing Down for 
More Effectiveness 

An attempt by an Illinois district of three 
community high schools to establish a districtwide 
Citizens Advisory Committee did not fare well. But 
the practical experience caused the committee to 
shift its attention from districtwide interest to 
topics related to individual schools. 

The Board of Education of Community High 
School District 88, Villa Park/ III., created an 
18-member Citizens Advisory Committee in 1971 
to act as a bridge between itself and the commu- 
nity. Shortly thereafter the school board charged it 
with the task of studying financial problems, 
building facility needs and communications pro- 
gram. The CAC began with organized citizens' 
groups within the district to study the problems 
and was provided with school staff for resource 
work and a consultant from a local college of 
education. Supt. John R. Thorson reports what 
happened: 



VTor a committee so new and inexperienced, 
the job was overwhelming. Although participants 
made a sincere effort, the results were not very 
productive, A problem became very evident, and 
this is probably a situation which is not unique to 
us, A basic misunderstanding of the purpose of the 
study arose between the board and the CAC. The 
CAC interpreted its task was to inform the board 
about the various problems with which it was 
dealing. Because the individuals who made up the 
committees were not very knowledgeable in their 
respective areas, they had to rely upon input from 
the school administrative staff. We found what we 
were really doing was educating these persons in 
school finance, building needs, year-round school, 
vocational education, etc., and they in turn vjould 
report this to the board. Frankly, we could have 
written much better reports without this process, 

"We felt, however, that the effort could have 
been worthwhile in that more of our citizens 
would be knowledgeable about the school prob- 
lems. But to have real impact on the community, 
these individuals should have been organized to 
then meet with more groups within the district. 
The real value to the board would be an informed 
public. Unfortunately, the CAC did not want to 
commit itself to this concept. 
C "Interest in the project from citizens not on the 
CAC waned, and only those remained who had 
special interests, such as eliminating art in the 
curriculum, firing all guidance counselors, having 
no classes under 20 students, etc. Bringing the 
project to a reasonable conclusion took utmost 
tact and cooperation of both the school officials 
and the CAC, We all learned from this experience. 
The CAC is now involved in more limited projects, 
and emphasis is being placed on meeting with 
school principals on topics related to individual 
schools." 

The candor and clarity with which this school 
district has assessed its initial mistakes bodes welt 
for greater success with a restructured program. 
Evidence from other communities corroborates the 
finding that advisory committees often do their 
best work on an individual school building level. 

A New and Comprehensive Program: 
San Diego, Calif. 

One of the best profiles of a citizens advisory 
committee program was developed in San Diego, 
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where an exceltent evaluation was made of the 
district^ first year of experience with advisory 
committees at all the schools. Excerpted below 
is the summary of the interview findings, which 
provide an in-depth picture of the program. The 
interviews, conducted with committee chairmen 
and principals, were one part of the overall 
evaluation. 

Relationship Between CAC and Other Groups: 
Elementary arid secondary principals held consider- 
ably diverse opinions on the relationship between 
the CAC and other groups. The secondary princi- 
pals tended to view the CAC as having weakened 
the role of the PTA, with the PTA generally being 
somewhat sensitive and resentful. At the elemen- 
tary level, principals indicated more overlap in 
membership between the CAC and PTA, with some 
initial animosity. Generally, then, the relationship 
was considerably better at the elementary level 
than at the secondary level. CAC chairmen at both 
levels did not express any difficulty in relationship 
with PTA or with other groups. Those schools 
where the relationship appeared to be best were 
those with overlapping memberships and a clear 
delineation of responsibilities between the two 
groups. The general delineation was that the PTA 
remained a helping agency more concerned with 
the operation of the school, while the CAC 
concerned itself with the general aspects of policy 
and program issues. One plus: the CAC program 
has created greater interest and mvolvement in 
schools on the part of men in the community. 

Relationship to the Board : Opinions were highly 
variable in this area, with the majority of CAG 
chairmen seeing some direct relationship to the 
board on ceneral issues, and the principals f^seUng 
that the committee should relate to the principal 
of the school and not to the board. While still 
needing clearer definition, this issue has been 
confused in the minds of the CACs and the 
principals by the fact that the board and adminis- 
tration have requested direct reaction from the 
CACs on several occasions. Parenthetically^ it 
should be noted that CAC chairmen particularly; 
and principals to some extent, make no dis- 
tinction between the board and central adminis- 
tration; they tend to view these as a single entity. 
As far as relationship with the board member 
representing the election district, generally, there 
had been little contact^ and no belief that there 



should be any relationship. In two or three 
instances, committees invited the board member 
representing their respective area to particular 
meetings. 

Control of Meetings: There was no indication from 
either principals or CAC chairmen of any signifi- 
cant attempt to control the functioning of the 
committees through such matters as agenda devel- 
opment. In regard to agenda, there was a general 
complaint that the times of the meetings had been 
preempted by board requests which took so much 
time that the committees did not have an opportu- 
nity to interest themselves in local school affairs. 
Also, both the chairmen and the principals were 
concerned with the timing of the requests; the 
short lead-time for response required special 
meetings. 

Understanding of School Accomplishments and 
Problems: Both principals and chairmen indicated 
that the committees gained an understanding of 
both school accomplishments and problems. Gen- 
erally, however, the committees tended to be more 
problem-oriented. 

How CACs Assist the Principal: In general, more 
secondary principals tended to feel that CAC 
programs simply added more stress to their job. 
The elementary findings showed the CAC program 
to be more helpful, but with some confusion about 
the purpose and function of the committee. The 
responses concerning the value of the CACs in the 
order of frequency of occurrence were as follows: 

1. Education of the community in school pro- 
grams and operation. 

2. Advice to the principal on local matters. 

3. Two-way communication with the commu- 
nity. 

4. Broader understanding of school problems 
and accomplishments. 

5. Support of the principal in community re- 
lations. 

6. Sharing some of the negative responses of the^ 
community with the principal. 



Contact with Staff and Students: There was a 
general feeling that the secondary school students 
on the committees made valuable contributions. 
The elementary groups felt strongly that the 
students should not be required on the commit- 
tees, but might be invited for specific issues. There 
was no evidence to indicate that faculty attitudes 
had been affected. 

Committee Attitudes: Supportive or Critical? In 
general the committees* attitudes Were seen as 
moving toward a more supportive position. This 
was particularly true at the elementary level, where 
the principals felt that the committees were sup- 
portive. At the secondary level, an occasional 
mention of "some support'* was given, but "no 
change*' and "no effect'* were most frequently 
noted. 

Replies to Committee Suggestions: Generally the 
CAC chairmen felt they had received prompt 
replies from the board and the administration, 
particularly in response to requests for informa- 
tion. Many expressed doubt, however, that the 
board and central administration paid attention to 
their suggestions. (Most of the interviewees were 
unaware that all minutes of committee meetings 
are reviewed and summarized for the board and the 
administration by the Community Relations Divi- 
sion.) 

Effect of District Employes on Committees: The 
principals were more negative about this than the 
CAC chairmen. The CAC chairmen seemed to feel 
that district employes on the committee were 
valuable as a resource, but that they definitely 
should be elected as citizens of the area and should 
attempt to confine themselves to that role. 

Appointment V. Election of Members: Both chair- 
men and principals, almost without exception, said 
committee members must be elected to be effec- 
tive and to have credibility. Specific misgivings 
wete expressed about the very limited partici- 
pation in the first election, due perhaps to the fact 
that the program was implemented too rapidly. In 
one instance, there were more candidates than 
there were ballots cast. However, both chairmen 
and principals felt this problem would be remedied 
f as the effort progressed. 

Role in Financial Problems: CAC chairmen ex- 
pressed very little interest or willingness in taking 



an active role on district bond/tax override election 
committees and matters of this type. Some stated 
that they had a strong suspicion that this was one i 
of the reasons for the establishment of the CACs 
and were pleased to see that this was not, in fact, 
the case. They expressed primary interest in school 
programs and recommendations concerning pro- 
grams at the local site. They appeared to feel they 
do not and cannot function effectively in district- 
wide financial planning. 

Effect on Principars Authority: When there was 
good cooperation and good joint management of 
committees, this did not appear to have been a 
problem. There was some feeling on the part of the 
principals, particulariy because of direct board 
request for reaction, that the committees consti- 
tuted a built-in "end run." CAC chairmen also 
appeared to recognize this possibility, but did not 
feel it was a problem. (This relates to their 
confusion about their relationship to the principals 
and/or Board of Education,) There was little 
evidence of attempts by the committees to get into 
personnel matters. 

Concerns: Repeatedly expressed by both principals 
and CAC chairmen as concerns were: 

• Guidelines need to be more clear and explicit 
than at present, and everybody, \t\c\\x6ing the 
board and central administration, should 
adhere to the guidelines. 

• The board needs to carefully manage its own 
role and position with respect to the com- 
mittees and to clarify its expectations. 

• The committees could become another pres- 
sure group in the absence of further defini- 
tion of and strict compliance with guidelines. 

• The committees should avoid becoming pres- 
sure groups; i.e., they should not contact one 
another for support. Such support should 
emerge out of local needs and priorities to 
the extent that two or more schools might 
have the same problem. However, occasional 
meetings with feeder schools might be useful* 

t The need to guard against discouragement on 
the part of both the citizens on the com- 
mittee and the staff. 



• The need for. assistance in communicating 
with the local community through news- 
paper, PTA, bulletins, sending agendas to 
homes. 

Dayton, Ohio: Both Local and 
Citywide Committees 

The estabUshment in large cities of local school 
advisory committees does not mean the end of 
more conventional districtwide committees. In 
some areas, in fact, something of a reverse effect 
operates. While building-level committees were 
formed to encourage decentralization, districtwide 
committees composed of representatives of the 
attendance area groups were set up to act as 
clearinghouses and to discuss districtwide concerns. 
Dayton, Ohio, presents such a case study. 

In June 1968, the board of education created a 
Citizens Advisory Council. It was a districtwide, 
hoc group charged broadly with studying the 
progress and problems of the Dayton schools and 
reporting within a year, A major result of this study 
was the adoption by the board of a ^'Partnership 
with People Policy" in August 1969. The main 
thrust of the policy was to encourage development 
of citizen advisory councils in each school atten- 
dance area. Sixty-six community councils were 
formed. This was followed a year later by a 
citywide community advisory council consisting of 
representatives from each of the 66 community 
councils. It became known as the Dayton Advisory 
Council on Education (DACOE). DACOE also 
provides for membership of representatives of 
nonpublic schools. In addition to the representa- 
tives from the established community advisory 
councils of both public and nonpublic schools, 
voting members consist of the chairman of the 



superintendent's student advisory forum and six 
teachers elected by the recognized bargaining agent 
for the teachers. Since not all schools have advisory 
councils, DACOE accepts representation from a 
School Family Council, the PTA or PTO, or any 
other organization recognized by the school admin- 
istration and designated by the principal, or an 
individual named by the principal. 

DACOE meets monthly and discusses the same 
matters that interest local committees, but from a 
broader perspective. Good ideas and programs 
from local committees are exchanged. Topics have 
included integration, a middle school, helping to 
set up 35 Title I Parent Advisory Committees at 
the Title I schools, and even a policy on photo- 
graphs of students. (Some members wanted to 
continue with group pictures at the grade level and 
some parents were interested in individual colored 
pictures of children.) 

One of DACOE's discussions centered on its 
relationship with the PTA. To maintain good 
relations, DACOE changed its monthly meeting 
night to avoid a conflict with the PTA*s citywide 
meeting night. 

DACOE also passed this resolution: *'DACOB, 
and its Community Advisory Councils, highly favor 
the cooperative working relationship with PTA and 
CAC and encourage working together in finding 
areas of individual responsibilities or concerns. 
DACOE favors the exchange of representatives on 
the two councils." Dayton publishes a monthly 
newsletter that carries the minutes of DACOE as 
well as information about individual councils. 

The local community councils in Dayton are 
elected and their power can be considerable, 
varying somewhat from school to school. The 
councils have participated in the selection of 
principals in certain schools. Some have also sought 
help to demolish old buUdlngs in the district that 
were hazardous to children. * 
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Sample Bylaws for Advisory Committees 

A citizens advisory committee needs some guidance on basic rules and 
how to get started if it is to avoid consuming all its initial spurt of en- 
ergy in frustration. The adminlstratora of the California Title I, ESEA, 
programs, in recognizing this need, have put together a comprehensive and 
clearly writ ten Handbook for California School District Advisory Committees t 
The handbook contains the following sample bylaws for use in setting up or 
reorganizing an advisory committee. Although aimed specifically at Tltl6 I 
programs » the bylaws suggest Items to be covered in any set of advisory com- 
mittee bylaws and the amount of detail needed under each bylaw* 



ARTICLE Is Name of Committee 

The name of this committee shall be the Compensatory Education Advi- 
sory Committee* 

ARTICLE II: Objectives 

The objective of the Compensatory Education Advisory Committee shall be 
to assist the school district to bring about the cooperation and coprdlnatipn 
of community resources which may be of value to the schools In the operation 
of the compensatory education programs. In achieving this purpose » the Ad- 
visory Committee shall provide advice and assistance in: 

li Developing programs in cooperation with existing community action 

programs in their locality. 
2* Mobilizing and coordinating all comanunlty resources in a concerted 

attack on the problems of educationally disadvantaged children. 
3. Planning, developing, implementing, and evaluating the compensatory 

education programs and disseminating information relative to the 

objectives of the programs. 
4» Acting as a hearing board for any Individual or group that may want 

to propose additions to or changes in the school district's proposed 

compensatory education programs* 

This section of the bylaws shall in no way be construed as giving the 
Compensatory Education Advisory Committee or the local community action agency 
a veto over Title I or over any other compensatory education programs. The 
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committee shall be an advising, coordinating, and evaluating agency in order 
to further the purpose of education and the specific purpose of these bylaws. 
The Advisory Committee shall have no power to enter into contracts of any 
nature or to spend public funds. In the absence of his written consent, no 
committee member shall be required to provide any sum of money, property, or 
service, other than services described herein, to the Advisory Committee. 
The Advisory Committee shall have no power to bind any member or the school 
districts to any debt, liability, or obligation In the absence of an express 
written authorization from the party to be bound. The Advisory Committee 
shall have no powers beyond those expressly set forth herein. 

ARTICLE III: Members 

Section 1. Composition of Advisory Committee. The needs and resources 
of the school districts require that membership be obtained from a broad 
range of Interested persons and that there be a maximum effort to involve the 
residents and parents of children who will participate in the compensatory 
education programs. In order to satisfy this requirement, the minimis stan- 
dards for representation on the Advisory Committee shall be as follows: 

1. Of the total membership on the Advisory Committee, no less than 50 
percent shall be residents of the project areas in which the school 
district's program will be concentrated. In selecting the project 
area representatives, preference shall be given to parents of the 
educationally disadvantaged children. 

2. The remaining membership on the Advisory Coimnittee shall Include 
membership from the school district's staff and the designee from 

, ' the local community action agency, if one exists. It shall also 

include representatives from nonpublic school agencies responsible 
for the education of disadvantaged children in the project area, 
such as private and parochial schools, settlement houses or migrant 
labor camps, and leadership from the local community such as civic, 
business, labor, ethnic, or religious groups and from other public 
agencies of health and welfare that provide services to the disad- 
vantaged children. 

All committee members shall enjoy the full rights and obligations of 
membership. 

Section 2. Selection of Members. Members shall be officially appointed 
by the governing board of the school district, based upon the committees ^ nomi- 
nations, the members should demonstrate interest and concern for the welfare 
of young people to be served by the compensatory education prograias. Bach ap- 
pointment shall be effective and each committee member shall serve upon the 
filing of his written acceptance with the school district. 

Section 3. Term of Office. All members of the committee shall serve 
for a two-year term. However, in order to achieve staggered membership, one- 
half, orjthe nearest approximation thereof, of the members representing parents 
and residents and one-half > or the nearest approximation thereof^ of the mem- 
bers representing organizations shall serve for a one-year term only during 
the first year of committee existence. After the first year of committee 



existence, all terms shall be two years in length* At the first regular meet- 
ing of the committee, a chance method shall be used to determine which members 
shall serve one^year terms. At the conclusion of a member^s term, at least 
one year shall elapse before such member may be reappointed to a new term. 

Section 4. Voting Rights. Each member shall be entitled to one vote 
and may cast that vote on each matter submitted to a vote of the Advisory Com*- 
mlttee. Proxy voting and absentee ballots shall not be permitted. 

Section 5» Termination of Membership. A member shall no longer hold 
membership should he cease to be a resident of the area to be served or other** 
wise terminate his relationship with the group or organization which he was 
selected to represent. Membership should automatically terminate as to any 
member who Is absent from all regular and special meetings for a period of 
three consecutive months. The committee, by affirmative vote of two-thirds 
of all of the members of the committee, may suspend or expel a member. 

Section 6. Transfer of Membership. Membership In the Advisory Committee 
Is not transferable or assignable* 

Section ?• Alternates. A committee member may send an alternate. An 
alternate shall have no voting power, and the presence of an alternate shall 
not relieve a member from the effect of Section 5 of this Article. 

Section 8. Resignation* Any member may resign by filing a written resig- 
nation with the school district. 

Section 9. Vacancy. Any vacancy on the committee shall be filled for 
the remainder of the unexpired term through appointment by the school district. 

ARTICLE IV: Officers 

Section 1. Officers* The officers of the Advisory Committee shall be 
a chairman, vice-chairman, secretary, and such other officers as the committee 
may deem desirable* 

Section 2. Election and Term of Office. The officers of the Advisory 
Committee shall be elected annually and shall serve for one year and until 
each successor has been elected and qualified. 

Section 3* Removal* Any officer elected or appointed by the Advisory 
Committee may be removed by a two-thirds vote of all members sitting on the 
Advisory Coira&lt tee whenever. In the Judgment of the committee, the best In- 
terests of the committee would be served thereby. 

Section 4 . Vacancy. A vacancy In any office because t>f:4eath, reslgna-^ 
tlon, removal, disqualification, or otherwise may be filled by the committee 
for the unexpired portion of the term. 

Section 5* Chairman* The chairman shall preside at all meetings of the 
Advisory Committee, and may sign all letters, reports, and other communica- 
tions of the Advisory Committee. In addition* he shall perform all duties 
Incident to the office of chairman and such other duties as may be prescribed 



by thd Advisory Committee from time to time. It Is preferred thdt the chair- 
man be a parent representative » and under no conditions should the chairman 
be a school district employe. 

Section 6. Vice-chairman. The duties of the vice-chairman shall be to 
represent the chairman In assigned duties and to substitute for the chairman 
during his absence I and he shall perform such other duties as from time to 
time may be assigned to him by the chairman or by the Advisory Committee. 



Section 7. Secretary. The secretary shall cause to be kept the minutes 
of the meetings, both regular and special, of the Advisory Committee and 
shall promptly transmit to ei^ch of the members, to the school district, and 
to such other persons as the coimnlttee may de^m, true and correct copies o£ 
the minutes of such meetings; see that all notices are duly given In accor- 
dance with the provisions of these bylaws; be custodian of the committee^ 
records; keep a register of the address and telephone number of each member 7 
of the committee which shall be furnished to the secretary by such member; 
and, in general, perform all duties Incident to the bf flee of secretary and 
such other duties as from time to time may be assigned to the office by the 
chairman or by the Advisory Committee. 



ARTICLE V: Committees 

Section 1. Standing and Special Committees. The Advisory Committee may 
from time to time establish and abolish such standing or special committees 
as it may desire. Each member of every standing or special committee shall 
be a member of the Advisory Committee. Mo standing or special committee may 
exercise the authority of the Advisory Committee. 

Section 2. Membership. Unless otherwise determined by the Advisory 
Committee in its decision to establish a committee, the chairman of the Ad- 
visory Committee shall appoint members to the various committees. 

Section 3. Term of Office. Each member of a committee shall continue 
as such for the term of his appointment and until his successor is appointed, 
unless the committee shall be sooner terminated or abolished, or unless such 
member shall cease to qualify as a member thereof. 

Section 4. Rules. Each comomlttee may adopt rules for its own govern- 
ment not inconsistent with these bylaws or with rules adopted by the Advi- 
sory Committee. 

Section 5. Quorum. Unless otherwise provided in the decision of the 
Advisory Committee designating a committee, a majority of the committee 
shall constitute a quorum and the act of a majority of the members present 
at a meeting at which a quorum is present shall be the act of the committee. 

Section 6. Vacancy. A vacancy in the membership of any coooilttee may 
be filled by an appointment made in the same manner as provided in the case 
of the original appointment. 



ARTICLE VI: Meetings of Advisory Cotomlt tee 

Section 1. Regular Meetings. The Advisory Conunlt tee shall meet regu- 
larly once each month. 

Section 2* Special Meetings. Special meetings may be called by the 
chairman or by majority vote of the Advisory Committee. 

Section 3« Place of Meetings. The Advisory Committee shall hold its 
tegular monthly meetings and Its special meetings In a facility provided by 
the school district. 

Section 4« Hotlce of Meetings. Regular meetings must be notified. Any 
change in the established date » time, or location must be given special notice. 
All special meetings shall be noticed. Any required notice shall be In writ- 
ing i shall state the day, hour, and location of the meeting, and shall be de- 
livered either personally or by mall to each member not less ttian five days 
or more than three weeks before the date of such meeting. 

Section 5. Decisions of Advisory Committee. All decisions of the Ad- 
visory Committee shall be made only after an affirmative vote of a majority 
of its members In at teadance, provided a quorum Is in attendance. 

Section 6. Quorum. The presence of a majority of the members represent- 
ing parents and the presence of a majority of members representing the organiza- 
tions and agencies designated in these bylaws, shall be required In order to 
constitute a quorum necessary for the transaction of the business of the Ad- 
visory Committee. No decision of the Advisory Committee shall be vax Id un- 
less a majority of the members of the Advisory Committee then appointed and 
holding office concur therein by their votes. 

Section 7. Conduct of Meetings. All regular and special meetings of 
the Advisory Committee shall be conducted In accordance with Robert's Rules 
of Order or In accordance with an appropriate adaptation thereof. 

Section 8. Meetings Open to School Representatives. All regular and 
special meetings of the Advisory Committee and of Its standing or special 
committees shall be open at all times to representatives from the school district. 

ARTICLE VII t Amendments 

These bylaws may be amended at any time by a two-thirds affirmative vote 
of the members of the Advisory Committee and with the help of the legal staff 
of the School District, provided that the amendment 

is to further carry out the objectives of the Advisory Committee as herein 
expressed. Any amendments must conform with the state of California Guide- 
lines: Compensatory Education (1971 RtevlslonV. published by the California 
State Department of Education. 

In witness whereof , the Superintendent of Schools of the 

■ School District has 

caused these bylaws to be duly executed on the day of , 19 . 



Signed 



District Superintendent 



Sample Administrative Policy 



Advisory committees should be appointed only when there Is a definite function 
to be performed, and this function should be Indicated to the committee In 
vrltlng when It Is appointed, 

Advisory comndttees should be appointed primarily to advise the School Board* 
In general, Individual members of such committees shall not be requested to 
perform specific services for the School Board. Unique talents of -members 
can best be utilized on a consultative basis. 

Advisory committees should not be appointed to advise on matters requiring 
decision by the School Board unless adequate time Is available for; a thorough 
study by the committee. 

The School Board shall seek the advice of the Superintendent before establish- 
ing or dissolving any advisory committee. 

Specific topics for study or well-defined areas of activity shall be assigned 
In writing to each committee limnedlately following Its appointment. 

Upon completing Its assignment, each coimnlttee either shall be given new prob- 
lems or shall be dissolved promptly. Ho committee shall be allowed to con- 
tinue for prolonged periods without a definite assignment. 

Each committee shall be Instructed as to: 

1. The length of time each member Is being asked to serve. 

2. The service the School Board wishes It to render. 

3. The resources the School Board Intends to provide to help It complete 
Its job. 

4. The approximate dates on which the School Board wishes It to submit 
reports* 

5* The time and place of the first meeting. 

6* The School Board policies governing citizens committees to help clarify 
relationships from the beginning. 

7. Its relationships with the School Board as a whole, with Individual 
School Board members, with the Superintendent; and with other members 
of the professional staff. 

8. The approximate date on which the School Board wishes to dissolve the 
committee. 

The School Board shall have the sole power to dissolve any of Its advisory 
committees and shall reserve the right to exercise this power at any time 
durlnil the life of any committee. 
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Sample Board Policy 



The Board o£ Education supports and encourages development of School 
Community Partnership Council e In each elementary (grades K<^6 and 7*-8) atten- 
dance area t a regional representative council in each high school attendance 
area» and a dlstrictwlde representative council with the purpose of: 

• ^rou§ing the interest of citizens in educational affairs and operation 
of individual schools and the school system as a whole* 



• Involving citizens in a meaningful way in problems and important deci-* 
sions confronting their schools. 

# Developing better understanding among homes, schools and staff • 

e Creating unity of action and citizen support upon which the education 
of pupils depends. 

The Board recommends the following guidelines in the establishment of 
such councils t 

1« That the council in each school attendance area be elective* 

2* That the structure and membership broadly represent educational » 
ethnic, raclalr social and economic characteristics of the 
community* 

3. That consideration be given to teacher, pupil, parent and non- 
parent representation* 



The Board further recommends that such councils function to: 

1* Offer suggestions, pose questions, problems, courses of action for 
study, evaluation, and action to the principal, superintendent and 
Board of Education* 

2* Make suggestions on administrative and policy matters. 

3« Coordinate activities cooperatively with administration, teachers 
and community* 

4« Provide for adequate communication of results of meetings, recom-^ 
mendations and activities to all concerned* 



The Board will give full consideration to suggeatione from such coun-* 
cils in order that these councils may share in the important decisions for 
their schools. 
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Sample Letter to Parents 



In Springfield^ Mass.t which has an election procedure » letters were 
sent to patents of children at Title I schools soliciting their participation 
In the formation of a Parent's Advisory Council « Separate letters were sent 
from the school counselor^ breakfast supervisor » and teacher^s aides, and the 
letters were written In both English and Spanish. 



Dear Parents: 



I am a "Teacher's Aide'* and I help your child In school. 
I do many things so that the teacher Is free to work more 
closely with your child. 

We are having a meeting on Wednesdayi December 16th at 
1:30 p«m; to form a Parent Advisory Council « Please come. 
We need your help- 



Teacher* 8 Aide 



Amis parlentes, 

Yo soy una "Teacher's Aide." Yo ayudo a la maestra* 
Yo ayudo a su nlno en la escuela* Yo hago muy cosas para 
que la maestra puede ajudar a su nlno« 

Tenemos una junta al Mlercoles el 16th de Declembre a 
la una y media (1:30) para formar una "Parent's Advisory 
Council." SI pueden venlr, vengan por favor« Necesltamos 
su ayuda. 



Teacher's Aide 



Sample Membership Application 



SUPERINTENDENT is ADVISORY COMMITTEE 



Membership Application Fortn 



Date: 



Name: {please print) 



Last First Middle 

Home Address: ^ 

Number Street Town Zip Code 

Are you a qualified registered voter: Yes No ^ ^ 

Telephone Number : Occupation : 

Employed by: - • •■ . •- . • ^" . ■ • ■ . . -.. • • . ■ ■ ■ ■■ 

Business Address: 



Number Street Town Zip Code 

Business Telephone Number: • ' -■ ■ -• r ' ' - : . ■ ^- ' . • • - ■ • 



What civic i social or other cotmminlty organizations do you belong to? 



Please comment as to why you would like to be on this committee: (Optional) 



(Applicants who are not selected will be notified that their names will be 
placed in a ''p<^<^^*' possible future use by the Membership Subcommittee #) 
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Sample Evaluation Form 



One school district Invites parents to participate In a "Parents Enrich 
ment Program" (PEP) as part of Its community Involvement effortSv 

A workshop format is used with both parents and teachers involved in 
givd--and'~take sessions. At the end of the workshop i parents are asked to 
fill out the evaluation form shown below* 





# 


Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


Undecided 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


1, 


Ky ideas were accepted by the teacher* 












2. 


The teachers responded well to the 
feelings of the parents* 












3. 


The ideas presented were worthwhile* 












4. 


The ideas were practical* 













The PEP Workshop: 



5* Gave me an opportunity to express 
my ideas* 



6* Made me more aware that parents can 
help the schools. 



7* Acquainted me with student needs at 
school. 



8. Was helpful in discovering ways 
parents may participate in school 
activities* 



A* What was the most important idea you heard at the workshop? 



B. Was there an idea or question that was not discussed in the workshop 
which would have been helpful to the group? 



S6 



